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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


A S we go to press, the Anglo-Persian crisis is the supreme object 


of public interest and anxiety. The Government appear to have 

handled this matter with weakness, ineptitude and blindness to 
the vital issues involved. It is indeed disgraceful that British subjects, 
and a great British enterprise, should have been exposed to the 
caprice of empty-headed chauvinists, who in their turn are only playing 
into the hands of the Politburo. On every ground of honour, justice 
and prudence our Government should have resisted unilateral action by 
the Persians. 


Ownership Not the Issue 


HE ownership of Persian oil is not the point at issue. As Mr. Eden 
has said in the House of Commons :— 


The issue . . . is not the question of who owns the oil in Persia—it has 
never been disputed by us that it is Persian oil; the issue . . . is whether 
the Persians have a right unilaterally to take over our installations. 


The British case is that the Treaty of 1933, under which we retained 
certain vital rights in the oil-fields and which is the only guarantee that 
Persian oil will continue to be extracted and refined for the benefit of the 
free world—and of Persia itself—cannot be denounced unilaterally. But 
the present Persian Government, supported by the Majlis, has denounced 
the Treaty and is taking steps to seize the oil-fields and the Anglo- 
Iranian Company’s precious installations. Meanwhile the Company’s 
main offices in Teheran have been attacked and damaged by a mob of 
demonstrators. 


We Should Uphold the Treaty 


HE British Government’s answer so far has been to send a telegram 
to the President of the International Court at The Hague, requesting 
him to restrain the Persians pending the Court’s decision on the merits 
of the case. But this is not the way to check presumption and folly such 
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as the Persians are now exhibiting. We should have made it quite clear, 
before there was any further discussion, and before representatives of 
the Anglo-Iranian Company were sent to negotiate, that we would stand 
by our Treaty rights and that these must be recognised, as a preliminary, 
by the Persian Government. 

Instead of this, we have given the impression that we are prepared 
to let the Treaty go by default or, at any rate, that we will not defend 
our rights, if necessary by the-show of force. Such lack of firmness is 
always fatal—especially East of Suez. 


Maclean and Burgess 


— and, indeed, world opinion has been shocked by the mys- 
terious and suspicious disappearance of two Foreign Office officials, 
Mr. D. D. Maclean and Mr. G. F. de Burgess. It is still too early to 
express any certain view as to their motives, if any, for disappearing, 
or as to their present whereabouts. But it is already obvious that the 
incident has done and will do great harm to British prestige, whatever 
harm it may have done or may do to Allied security; and that the way 
the matter has been handled by the Government deserves the severest 
censure. 


Why Such Secrecy ? 


hl is, first of all, very hard to see why the fact of their disappearance 
was withheld from the public for over a week, and was only then 
ascertained by a newspaper which was, by implication, rebuked by 
Mr. Morrison for publishing the news. Whose interest could such secrecy 
serve? So far as the national interest was concerned, no amount of 
hush-hush could alter the fact that two by no means unimportant officials 
had left the country with every circumstance of deception, and that - 
they had not been seen since they disembarked at St. Malo on May 26. 
Supposing that their intentions were not honourable, they could derive 
no comfort or assistance from the fact that their disappearance was known 
to the public. They would anyway assume that the police were on the 
look-out for them, and further publicity would only make movement by 
them immensely more difficult, at any rate on this side of the Iron 
Curtain. Wecannot see that there was any good reason for suppressing 
the news until it leaked out of its own accord; and we believe that, so 
far from Mr. Morrison having any cause for complaint against the Press 
for its behaviour, the Press itself is entitled to claim explanation and 
apology from Mr. Morrison. 


_An Incredible Appointment 


NE of the gravest revelations which has been made in connection 
with this matter appeared in the Daily Express on June 14. In the 
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course of a statement to this paper Mr. Harold Nicolson, who knew 
Burgess well, is reported to have said :— 


He (Burgess) hated the Americans. . . . He publicly announced his 
sympathies with Communism and yet he heartily disliked the Russians. 
. . . He was a most indiscreet talker. He said anything that came into 
his head, and cared nothing about who heard him. Of course, he was a 
heavy drinker. He drank anything in any order, and when he had too 
much his eyes went out of focus. . . . He was always filthy. Despite that 
he was charming, and his mind was brilliant. When he was with the 
B.B.C. Talks Department he did the ‘‘ Week in Westminster”? for them. 
... That was how he met Hector McNeil, who later, as Minister of State, 
made him his private secretary. 


Is it not truly incredible that such a man should have been taken on to 
the permanent staff of the Foreign Office in 1947, after “‘ the usual routine 
of screening’? And is it not breath-taking that he should have been 
employed in a necessarily confidential capacity by a high-ranking Minister, 
who was a personal acquaintance of his and must have known his 
character ? 


Tshekedi Khama 


AST and Central Africa have been much in the news of late, with the 
icissitudes of Seretse and Tshekedi Khama, the report of the official 


committee on closer union of the three Capricorn Territories, and Mr. 
Griffiths’s provisional decisions on Kenya announced after his visit to 
that Colony. 

In the Tshekedi case we have great sympathy with both the protagonists. 
Mr. Gordon Walker has had a very hard row to hoe since he took over 
the Khama dispute in a woeful state of muddle, mismanagement and 
procrastination. It is probable that loyalty to his colleagues has fettered 
the independent judgment which he might otherwise have exercised. 
Tshekedi, however, has a strong case. Though he overstated and de- 
formed it with serious inaccuracies in a long letter to The Times, he had 
undoubtedly made a good impression upon members of both Houses: of 
Parliament. For our part, we hope that his claim for permission to 
return to his country without the hampering conditions heretofore 
proposed to him will be sympathetically reconsidered. 


The Capricorn Report 


HE report of the official committee on the two Rhodesias and 
Nyasaland provides an admirable analysis of the problem presented 
by those territories, in all but one most vital particular. But it assuredly 
does not solve the problem. This is no reflection on the courage or 
capacity of the distinguished civil servants who were instructed to produce 
the report. Civil servants should never be asked to put their names to 
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recommendations on policy which, whatever line they take, are bound to 
be controversial. That is not within the wide range of a civil servant’s 
duties; and our Socialist Ministers are much too fond of saddling their 
official advisers with a responsibility which should be borne by Ministers 
alone. 

In this case the issue to be met is seamed with embarrassment for the 
politicians who must deal with it, both here and in Africa; and it is 
not at all surprising that the official committee did not attempt to cut 
the Gordian knots. Despite this, they have thrown much light upon them 
and have done extremely well within the limits proper to their great 
profession. 


The Proposed Confederation 


N the main question whether or not closer union is desirable in the 

interest of all three territories and the races contained in them, they 
could not have reported more decisively. Agreeing unanimously and 
for unanswerable reasons that closer union is indispensable, they proceed 
to discuss the form which it should take and decide (again unanimously) 
that confederation is preferable to amalgamation. They propose accord- 
ingly that the three existing Governors and legislatures should be re- 
tained with unaltered powers and limitations, apart from certain carefully 
listed powers transferred to a Governor-General and the central legis- 
lature. Native policy, the crux of all political and economic development, 
is not one of these. It remains a provincial subject, guarded in the federal 
Cabinet and legislature by a Minister for African Interests who would 
be appointed by the Governor-General. The extra cost of this structure 
—four representatives of the King, four independent legislatures, and 
four separate administrative systems with separate civil services—is esti- 
mated at £4 millions annually. It appears (though the report does not 
deal with the point) that part of it will be within the sphere of the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth Relations, while part of it remains subject to 
the supreme authority of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


Too Complicated and Too Costly 


ORD BLEDISLOE, who was Chairman of the Rhodesia-Nyasaland 
Royal Commission which reported in 1939, has pointed out in a 
letter to The Times that his Commission—a very able one—considered 
federation unworkable and therefore recommended amalgamation. 
Their objections to federation were certainly formidable, and they are 
reinforced by the anomalies inherent in these new proposals. The com- 
plexities involved are, moreover, aggravated by the cost; for £4 millions 
constitute no small addition to the expense of government in territories 
with a total annual income little exceeding £100 millions, of which 
three-quarters are furnished by Southern Rhodesia. 
The need for closer union is nevertheless so urgent that no approach 
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towards it is to be lightly dismissed or subjected to purely destructive 
criticism. We are glad therefore that Mr. Griffiths and Mr. Gordon 
Walker are to go to Africa in September to discuss the proposals with 
all the communities involved, provided—and this is vital—that they 
commit themselves to no decision without consulting the leaders of other 
Parties in Parliament; for unity on points of principle between the Parties 
here is vital to the welfare of Eastern and Central Africa. 


The Fundamental Issue 


HERE will always, of course, be extremists of two kinds on the 

question of native policy: but we believe that moderate men of all 
Parties will end by reaching some workable agreement upon it, if the 
fundamental problems raised by it are presented clearly tothem. This is 
not done either in the report of the official committee or in the two surveys 
of native policy and economic conditions which were presented to Parlia- 
ment with them, largely because they all emphasise the political aspect 
of the problem and therefore insist upon a so-called difference of principle 
as between the Territories, which is in fact superficial. 

There are, Heaven knows, enough political and social complexities 
about the native problem to furnish ground for disagreement between 
twenty schools of policy: but they all pale beside the fundamental issue, 
which is economic and cannot be ignored without disaster. 

The plain fact is that the population of the three territories is ‘totally 
insufficient for their economic viability. The two Rhodesias are even 
now importers of food, labour being deficient both on farms and in the 
native areas. To remedy this dangerous state of affairs it is urgently 
necessary to find some further source of labour for agriculture. But that 
is only one aspect of the labour problem. It is equally essential to find 
more labour for mineral and industrial development. Some of these 
products are indispensable to the rest of the world, and will become 
even more so: but their exploitation without delay is equally important 
for the welfare of the African peoples, who need and will certainly demand 
an increasing range of services. 


The Labour Problem 


HOUGH the over-riding moral is not drawn, these facts are set out 

in the Economic Survey; and the official committee states clearly 
that the economies of the three territories “are so independent that 
closer association between them in the field of economic planning is 
essential to remove the present causes of friction”—in which labour 
difficulties are prominent—“‘ and still more so to secure the maximum 
economic development of the area as a whole in the interests of the 
people.” The repercussion of this fundamental problem on the associated 
questions of immigration and native policy needs no emphasis. It is a 
significant fact that Southern Rhodesia spends more on native welfare 
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than the two other territories for which the Colonial Office is responsible, 
and that relations between white and black are, by independent witness, 
almost universally happy—a remarkable contrast to the situation in other 
parts of Africa. The truth is that native policy will never be sensibly 
handled by theorists; its study demands close and unbiassed contact 
with local conditions. It is for this reason that we believe that a wide 
measure of common ground may be attained upon it between men of 
good sense and will in this country, whatever their Party affiliations, if 
they turn a deaf ear, even momentarily, to political clamour and join 
together in the study of economic realities. If, as we hope, the official 
committee’s report on Capricorn Africa makes this possible, its authors 
will deserve everlasting gratitude. 


Mr. Griffiths in Kenya 


NWILLING as the political protagonists of conflicting schools may 

be to believe it, the same is true of Eastern Africa. Mr. Griffiths’s 
visit to Kenya remedied much of the harm done by his unbalanced 
subordinate, Mr. Dugdale. He won golden opinions by his manifestly 
sincere desire to learn rather than pontificate, and ‘his provisional decisions 
leave everything crucial for future discussion and settlement. This is 
wise. The example of West Africa is at present producing a political 
ferment in East Africa. Colonies with large populations, like the Gold 
Coast, which can sell their produce at inflated prices on a basis of cheap 
labour, and have large reserves to draw upon, can for the moment enjoy 
a political saturnalia: but even they will find a time of reckoning not far 
ahead of them. In Eastern Africa, by comparison, the conditions are 
much the same as those in Central Africa, and the whole future turns on 
greater productivity, which is no simple matter. It is necessary that 
this fundamental reality should be brought home, not only to all branches 
of the local population, but also to Parliament in this country. Time is 
necessary for this difficult process of education, and we are glad that 
Mr. Griffiths has provided it. 


Growing Conflict in South Africa 


ONEFLICT continues meanwhile to grow more bitter in the Union. 

The Government’s Act disfranchising the coloured population has 
been passed by the Senate, and the Supreme Court is to be invoked to 
adjudicate upon its legality. But no legal argument one way or another 
can cloud the main issue; and a young namesake of Dr. Malan, with a 
notable war record and a formidable body of ex-Service men behind him, 
has made it clear that the white population is in fact split from top to 
bottom. This is not in truth because they all object to Dr. Malan’s 
native policy—they are with him to a man in fear of the consequences 
upon their own territory of Colonial Office policy in West Africa—but 
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becausea decision by the Supreme Court against the “ entrenched ” clauses 
in the South African Constitution would endanger so much else that is vital 
to them—such, for instance, as the legal status of the English language and 
all the freedoms associated with it. 


A Bastion in Rhodesia 


O one can foresee the consequences of Dr. Malan’s proceedings in 

the Union: but we may at least congratulate ourselves on the exis- 
tence in the Rhodesias of leaders like Sir Godfrey Huggins and Mr. 
Welensky, who are prepared to stake their political lives on rejection of 
the colour bar and on the promotion by every practicable means of 
co-operation between the races. That way—between the two extremes 
which now hold power in the West and the South—lies the only hope of 
peace in Africa. 


Swing to the Right in France 


HE French Election was in some ways bedevilled by the electoral law 

which the “ Third Force” had devised for its own protection. It 
was magnificent, but it was not democracy! The Communists, with a 
popular vote of over five millions, were returned to the new Assembly 
in approximately the same strength as the Socialists, who only secured 
about 23 million votes. And although General de Gaulle’s R.P.F. will 
be the largest single Party in the Assembly, it did not win as many seats as 
it deserved, with about 44 million votes in the country. 

The outstanding feature of the Election was the swing to the Right. 
The Gaullists and the independent Right-wing Parties have gained 
substantially at the expense of the clerical, but socialistic, M.R.P. The 
“ Third Force” may be able to evolve some new combination between 
- the “extremes” of Communism and Gaullism. But in our opinion 
France and Europe would be better served if General de Gaulle would 
modify his aloof and intransigent attitude and form a Government of 
Right-wing and moderate elements. The decision now lies with him. 


The All-Night Sittings 


NE feels that only the present Government of “ planners ” would 

have contrived to lose two Parliamentary days through all-night 
sittings on the Finance Bill. It is difficult to see who benefited from these 
egregious performances, except Press-men who had run short of copy. 
Neither of these all-night sittings was in the very least necessary. Owing 
to the early date of Whitsun, the Committee Stage of the Finance Bill 
began on Tuesday, June 5, which was nine days earlier than last year. 
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Everyone knows perfectly well that there is no vast weight of Government 
business to be accomplished before the summer recess, and in any case 
it would have been far better for Parliament to rise in the early days of 
August than for Members to discuss complicated clauses, involving 
careful and exact argument, as the sun rose over the South Bank Skylon. 
The position was complicated by the fact that the Leader of the House 
seemed not to be well aware of either the importance or the complexity 
of many of the clauses of the Bill. The Committee Stage of the Finance 
Bill is traditionally the occasion when the Opposition makes a searching 
and detailed examination of the economic policy of the Government, as 
it affects all sections of the community, and they were entirely right to 
press for full debates and reasonable hours of work. 


Mr. Attlee’s Message 


HERE is a widespread belief that the all-night sittings were, in some 

way or other, Mr. Churchill’s fault. The Prime Minister’s message 
to the electors of Westhoughton expresses a point of view which is 
shared by many who do not know the true facts of the case:— 


Although they have no policy, the Opposition do all they can to hamper 
the Government by means of sham fights and late sittings. Unable to 
win in debate, they hope to exhaust physically the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. The long debates on clauses in the Finance Bill designed to prevent 
tax-dodging are typical of their tactics. 


This is the greatest nonsense, as Mr. Attlee himself must be perfectly 
aware. So far from the debates being “sham fights,” the level of 
speaking was throughout remarkably high, and the Government were 
frequently forced to move the closure to several of the debates on the 
most important clauses. As to the reference to the clauses “‘ designed 
to prevent tax-dodging,”’ this is just the sort of remark calculated to arouse 
prejudice, while entirely obscuring the real point at issue. Everybody - 
agrees that tax evasion and illegitimate tax avoidance are evils from the 
point of view of the Inland Revenue. But that certainly does not mean 
that clauses designed to deal with tax avoidance should not be most 
carefully examined. Remarks like these make one realise that Mr. Attlee 
has never really overcome that contempt for Parliamentary methods of 
procedure which he expressed in his famous essay of twenty years ago. 


The Doctrine of the Last Bus 


NOTABLE feature of the all-night sittings was Mr. Ede’s insistence 
that the House could not rise between midnight and 6 o’clock in 
the morning, because of the difficulties which Members would experience 
in getting home. The persuasiveness of this argument was not heightened 
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by the fact that the House was kept in session for some nineteen hours 
after this doctrine was enunciated. But in any case it was extraordinary 
that the Leader of the House should have officially endorsed the suggestion 
that Parliamentary hours should be regulated to suit the convenience of 
Members. The number of late sittings during the year is not on any 
reckoning large. One would not have thought it impossible for Members 
who cannot get lifts to arrange some form of transport for themselves 
if the House rises at 2 or 3 a.m. ; and in any case nobody should present 
himself as a candidate for Parliament unless he is prepared to accept the 
occasional inconveniences, as well as the far greater privileges, which 
membership entails. 


Taxation and Profits 


HE debates on the income-tax and the increased tax on distributed 

profits brought to light very clearly the effect of present-day taxation 
on industrial capital. Mr. Nigel Birch, in a characteristically pithy and 
well-argued speech, emphasised that during a period of rapidly rising 
prices, income-tax was really a capital tax, since paper profits were not 
true profits. Replacement costs to-day were so heavy that firms had to 
put aside a large extra reserve out of taxed money in order to maintain 
their existing assets in any sort of reasonable condition. Rather sur- 
‘ prisingly, no Member drew attention to the inconsistency between the 
Chancellor’s remark in his Budget statement that he believed in business- 
men earning higher profits as a reward for efficiency, and the decision 
to increase the rate of tax on distributed profits, which can only have the 
effect of reducing still further the difference between the respective 
earnings of the efficient and the inefficient producer. 

For our own part, we regret the decision of the Opposition not to 
vote against the increase in the standard rate of income-tax. There is 
a very strong case for arguing that this tax will not have the effect, as the 
Chancellor claimed, of releasing £70 million worth of resources for the 
rearmament programme. In his reply to the debate on the income-tax, 
Mr. Gaitskell permitted himself to indulge in the most partisan speech 
which he has made since he became Chancellor. But the arguments 
which he used on this occasion were decidedly two-edged. ‘I think,” 
he said “that whether or not taxation has inflationary effects 
depends really on whether the people taxed are determined to maintain 
their standard of living and draw on their savings to do so.”” The answer 
to this, as Mr. Eccles pointed out in the article on the Budget which we pub- 
lished in our May number, is that when the Government tries to reclaim 
too high a proportion of the national income in taxation, everyone is 
determined to maintain his spendable income somehow or other. The 
policy which Mr. Gaitskell’s predecessors have followed, ever since 1945, 
has meant that no increase in taxation imposed to-day is likely to have 
any considerable disinflationary effect. 
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Clause 32* 


ERY rightly, there was a full debate on the outrageous Clause 32, 
which The Economist has not unfairly described as “‘ barbed wire 
for the ring fence.” Briefly, this clause makes it unlawful for a company 
to move its residence outside the United Kingdom without special per- 
mission from the Treasury, or to form its overseas branches into subsidiary 
companies, while overseas subsidiaries, without the same permission, 
may not issue any shares or debentures in order to raise capital locally. 
It is not too much to say that this clause runs counter to the whole trend 
of modern finance, and will do untold damage to the reputation of the 
City of London as a trading and commercial centre: In the past, British 
trading interests overseas have been built up very largely through a con- 
sistent policy of incorporating subsidiaries in overseas territories, which 
take over the business of the parent company in Great Britain under the 
management of local directors who are in sympathy with local sentiment. 
Again, it has been the practice of many companies to associate local 
capital with their overseas subsidiaries, and indeed it has often been 
legally necessary for them to do so owing to local legislation. As Mr. 
Eccles so rightly pointed out in the course of the debate :— 


It is one of the worst features of this clause that it makes us drag out 
into the light of day the very sensible compromise whereby the British 
have got the best of both worlds. We do, in fact, still control a large 
number of companies operating overseas, though from the nationalistic 
point of view of those companies they have their own locals as directors, 
they own a large part of the capital, their titles are expressed in the language 
of the country, and they look local. This is a system which suits’ both 
parties. It suits the country concerned to have that sort of company 
operating and it suits us to continue to have a big stake in those overseas 
concerns. 


No one wishes to defend tax avoidance. But the Chancellor should not 
have attempted to remedy that mischief in this particular way before 
counting the cost more carefully. We would add that there is no more 
distressing feature in our economy to-day than the never-ending game of 
hide and seek which is played by the Inland Revenue and the tid bayer. 
This state of affairs will continue until the Government, instead of trying 
to suppress the consequences of rising prices, produces an etonomic 
policy designed to remedy the present inflationary situation. 


* N.B.—In the final version of the Finance Bill as amended, this clause 
may bear a different number. 


Mr. Keenan’s Intervention _ 


ITH one or two exceptions the Socialist back-benchers were muzzled 
by their Chief Whip during the whole of the debate. Few of them, 
indeed, listened to very much of the proceedings, and their occasional 
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interventions suggested that the House was little the poorer for their 
absence. There was a remarkable outburst by Mr. Keenan, the Member 
for Kirkdale, during the discussion on Clause 32. A Conservative 
Member had chanced to remark that this clause was of some importance— 
an observation which caused Mr. Keenan to laugh. Challenged to ex- 
plain himself, he went on to say:— 


The point that not merely amuses some of us but disgusts us is that for 
two nights and a day we have had discussions of proposals for protecting 
property and finance. All that has been asked for by honourable and 
right honourable Members opposite is concession after concession to 
allow a greater volume of profit to be retained. 


The implications of this extraordinary statement are quite clear. It is 
perfectly right for the House to be kept up till two or three in the morning 
in order to hear Socialists wrangling about false teeth and spectacles: 
but if it is a matter of business or “ property ”, then the controversy is 
one which only affects a section of the community, and it is quite unreason- 
able that Mr. Keenan’s friends should have to be detained in order that 
clauses of this kind should be fully discussed! It should be added that 
Mr. Keenan took no notice whatever of the rejoinder that “‘ we have not 
the slightest opportunity of maintaining full employment if we lose our 
position as the great centre of world trade.” Full employment, according 
to Mr. Keenan and his friends, is something which can be taken for granted 
under a Socialist Government. There is no more intractable opponent 
than a man who prides himself on his own ignorance. 


Mr. Churchill in High Spirits 


ERHAPS the most heartening feature of the debates on the Finance Bill 

was the untiring gaiety and good humour of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition. Mr. Churchill has never been in better form. At all hours of the 
day or night he was there to encourage his followers by a witty exchange 
with the Leader of the House, or by the sprightly confidence with which 
he strode through the division lobby. He seemed as tireless in body as 
in spirit. Indeed, there could be no possible doubt that he was thoroughly 
enjoying himself, and he had the satisfaction of knowing that his followers 
have never supported him more adequately in debate than during the 
fortnight which, if exacting, had been most thoroughly worth while. 


Left is Right 


E have often had occasion to note the subtle way in which political 

tacticians such as Mr. Herbert Morrison have been modulating 
away from nationalisation, without allowing their more enlightened 
views to precipitate a crisis in the Labour Party and deprive the present 
Government of office. 
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But now a far more surprising and significant development has come 
to our notice. Nationalisation is being dropped like a hot potato by 
Mr. R. H. S. Crossman, that well-known member of the Keep Left Group 
and part-author of the pamphlet Keeping Left. In a recent Fabian Lecture 
(published by Victor Gollancz Ltd., price sixpence, and entitled Socialist 
Values in a Changing Civilisation) Mr. Crossman has said :— 


I believe that the Labour Government finished its job sometime in 1948 
or 1949; finished the job which the Fabians had laid down for it in the 
previous thirty years. .. . And yet, mysteriously enough, though we have 
carried through all these things, the ideal, the pattern of values, has not 
been achieved. . . . What is it we left undone? More nationalisation? 
More centralisation? Or are there things that we did not think about? 
Are they the things which the economists did not think about? Are they 
the values, the values which the economists must, perforce, neglect in 
their abstract science? . . . I suggest to you that just as the dividend holders, 
or the person who owns shares, has no control of the company, so when 
we nationalise companies, equally the people have no control. . . . And 
I would suggest that Socialism’s next job is not to go on centralising any 
more power, but to distribute power and responsibility. 


We feel that a more accurate title for Mr. Crossman’s lecture would 
have been Changing Socialist Values. Civilisation is more durable than 
the half-baked Marxism of the Webbs. “ Foul is fair,” said the witches 
in Macbeth: “Left is Right,” says Mr. Crossman, in effect. These 
antics would be amusing if the case-history were not, from a national 
point of view, so painful. 


The Cole Scuttle 


UT Mr. Crossman is not, apparently, the only doctrinaire Socialist 

to decide that.the time has come to scuttle the ship of orthodoxy. 
Another tract, from the same source as Mr. Crossman’s, gives the latest 
opinions of Professor G. D. H. Cole, including the following: 


As for nationalisation, the gilt is off the gingerbread; and, apart from 
that, the election programme of 1950 made it clear that the Labour Party 
did not know what it wanted to nationalise next and was quite unprepared 
with any further ambitious plans for the supersession of capitalist enter- 
prise . . . the British Labour movement has, over the past six years, 
exhausted the impetus that has driven it on since the 1880’s and 
stands in need of a new interpretation of the Socialist gospel. 


We hope that this new spiritual afflatus, when it occurs, will include 
less humbug and less hatred than the Socialism we have hitherto known. 
Those who have wasted so much time, ink, breath and public money in 
the process of discovering fallacies which should have been obvious 
from the start, are not perhaps the best people to give us a new “ inter- 
pretation ” of any gospel at all. The best thing they can do is go away 
and hide their heads in shame. 
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A RETURN TO PAKISTAN 
1948 AND 1951: SOME COMPARISONS 


By IAN STEPHENS 


EVISITED after a big interval, 

RR Pati imprints on the visitor’s 

mind some sharp new im- 
pressions. 

First is a much firmer self-confidence. 
Many Pakistanis, during the spring of 
1948, soon after the two new States of 
the sub-continent had been agonisingly 
born, seemed almost to yearn for a 
foreigner’s sympathetic understanding. 
Not so now. Obviously, officials con- 
cerned with arranging facilities for 
transient writers and publicists would be 
quite pleased if favourable reports re- 
sulted. But they are not anxious for 
them. Facts, they evidently reckon, 
can speak for themselves. 

For this confident air, somewhat 
startling to one coming back after an 
absence, basis exists in solid achieve- 
ments since the new State’s first birthday 
in August, 1948. Only a few weeks 
afterwards occurred the tremendous 
event which many observers (not all un- 
friendly) had suggested might cause her 
collapse—the death of the founder, Mr. 
Jinnah, a towering personality on whom 
nearly everything seemed to depend. 

Pakistan survived that early shock; 
other happenings have consolidated the 
self-assurance won. Outstanding in 
recent months have been her decisive 
victory in the long battle of the rupees, 
and her diplomatic success in getting 
the unsettled Kashmir problem at least 
discussed during the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in London 
last January. Previously, in 1949-50, 
there had been the cease-fire on Kashmir 
territory which, whatever some critics, 
in India and Pakistan, may think of it, 
at least enabled rather more concentra- 
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tion on nation-building; and the sub- 
stantial, if inevitably slow, progress in re- 
settling the first huge waves of refugees. 

There have also been notable 
advances in industrialisation, hydro- 
electric projects and education, the once 
backward North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince being now to the fore. 

Lately a serious further potential 
shock, particularly for officials—that 
resulting from the Rawalpindi con- 
spiracy case—also seems to have been 
well resisted. Pakistan, therefore, 
stands on her own feet, aware of being 
a provenly viable entity. In conse- 
quence much outside support has 
lately been dispensed with. 

This leads to the next fresh impression 
which etches itself on a visitor’s mind: 
the large-scale elimination—from the 
military and civil services, though not 
from commerce—of that very interest- 
ing new species, a by-product of the 
subcontinent’s division: the Pakistani- 
British. In 1948 the incomer to Pakistan 
from the Indian Dominion, where the 
remaining British, though friendly to 
the new régime, stood detached from it, 
was astonished, on crossing the frontier, 
not only by the numerous Britons who 
remained in the rival Dominion’s ser- 
vice, but (in many cases) by their total 
and enthusiastic mental integration with 
her. Merely because he came from the 
other side, such a visitor, if British, 
found himself at first eyed coldly by a 
proportion of his compatriots. Indo- 
Pakistani antagonism had in fact sliced 
the British community on the sub- 
continent in twain, the segments being 
parted by an awkward gulf of deriva- 
tory suspicions. 
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FRONTIER CORPS PATROL. 


Often more uncritically Pakistani 
than the Pakistanis themselves, these 
Pakistani-British in Government em- 
ploy are largely gone or going, on 
expiry of their contracts for service. 
The famed Frontier Corps, in 1948 still 
extensively British-staffed, now has only 
two British officers, neither of them at 
the outposts. 

Perhaps this process, though under- 
standable on a soil nurturing a new 
nationhood, has been too swift; cer- 
tainly Pakistan has lost, thereby, much 
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in experience and devotion. There are 
known instances where the departing 


officers, in very. un-British fashion, — 


have wept on leaving so loved a land 
and people. 

Nevertheless, for a selfish visiting 
enquirer, the exodus has advantages. 
During three weeks in the North-West 
Frontier and West Punjab (augmenting 
visits earlier this year to more cos- 
mopolitan Karachi) this writer, moving 
mainly among members of the Armed 
Forces and civilian officials, has been 
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in almost undiluted Pakistani company. 
Only thrice, throughout that time, did 
he even speak to a fellow-Briton. 

In 1948, or even later, Pakistani 
affairs, for such as he, were necessarily 
filtered through the minds of British 
acquaintances; and these, however 
whole-heartedly identified with the 
country of their adoption, proved, 
because of their original Britishness, a 
baffling friendly barrier, rendering much 
of his inferences second-hand. Now, 
with practically no such obstacle re- 
maining, he may imbibe direct the full 
Pakistani flavour. 

Pakistan has also in very impressive 
fashion made good, from innate talent 
among her own people, the alarming 
gaps in commerce and among banking 
and clerical staffs created by the mass 
exodus in 1947 of trained Hindus and 
Sikhs. Conditions in the business 
houses, travel agencies and so forth of 
the main cities during 1948 were 
chaotic. Now work proceeds with a 
pleasant smoothness, in which patriotic 
zeal seems discernibly a factor. 

Less than four years old, doing most 
things for herself unaided, conscious of 
important achievements behind her, 
Pakistan may perhaps get too pleased 
with herself. Not all the achievements 
have been of her doing. Insufficient 
allowance seems to be made, in some 
Pakistani minds, for the extent to 
which the whole structure of the State— 
its fine roads, railways, Government 
buildings, irrigation system, administra- 
tive methods and military organisation 
—was a creation of the previous régime. 
Again, this year’s outstanding and 
startling fact, that Pakistan’s currency 
stands at a big and now acknowledged 
premium, not only over the British but 
the Indian, though in part due to skilful 
handling of her national finances, is 
attributable also to the international 
effects, wholly fortuitous from Paki- 
stan’s point of view, of the United 
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MILITARY POLICE. 
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Nations’ struggle in Korea—a struggle 
towards which, incidentally, she seems 
(like India) most unlikely to make any 
substantial practical contribution, at 
any rate so long as the Kashmir dispute 
continues. 

The present writer has, admittedly, 
seen no particular signs of undue 
pride in achievements hitherto, yet it 
is perhaps a specific defect of Muslim 
peoples that they tend, because of a 
likeable, if sometimes rash, conviction 
that their Faith confers special strength, 
to under-estimate dangers and op- 
ponents. That was very noticeable 
during the prolonged Palestinian 
troubles—not only in the absurd, pathe- 
tic Cairo of July, 1948, when the Jewish 
war was on, but earlier among the 
Arabs of what is now Jordan, a much 
stronger-spirited people, with whom the 
Pakistanis have closer affinity. 

Another possible hazard lies in what 
may be termed Opposition-mindedness. 
This is largely a hangover from the 
British Raj; and because the Congress 
Party had a much longer record of 
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PUNJABI PEASANT. (Photograph by the Author.) 
differences with Britain than had the 
Muslim League, it is probably more 
serious in India. Nevertheless in both 
countries a strong tradition has been 
built up during 75 years or so of 
national or cultural resistance, whereby 
authority is destructively criticised for 
criticism’s sake. The public had been 
so long indoctrinated with notions of 
the old Government’s badness, when in 
fact it was not very bad, that there is 
difficulty now in its appreciating the 
present Government’s merits, and much 
fundamental misunderstanding of the 
limitations to what any Government, 
alien or indigenous, can do. 

To distinguish, in any specific case, 
between genuine healthy democratic 
criticism and mere Opposition-minded- 
ness, which so new and brittle a 
country as Pakistan certainly does not 
need, cannot be easy. But, to a visitor 
already enjoying many Pakistani friend- 
ships, and with some knowledge of the 
language, and thereby access to the 
poorer people’s thoughts, Opposition- 


mindedness may appear more truly dis- 
quieting than the totalitarian trends 
which some critics, perhaps unkindly, 
discern. 

Further problems, now also more 
discernible than in 1948, lie in the feuds 
and factions, based on personal rivalry 
rather than principle, between politi- 
cians; and in the pace of promotions 
in the Services. Military and civilian 
officers are exercising very wide respon- 
sibilities when young. This writer 
found these lads delightful company, 
full of infectious enthusiasm and (so 
far as he could gauge) ability and good 
judgment. But power, and particu- 
larly premature power, may intoxicate. 
Risk probably exists that swift accelera- 
tion of status may go to some officers’ 
heads. This indeed may have been one 
factor in the Rawalpindi affair. 

A final point, over which the thought- 
ful feel concern, derives from Pakistan’s 
fundamental geographical oddity, em- 
phasised by her opponents from the 
outset. East Pakistan, separated from 
the other three Provinces by about 
a thousand miles of Indian territory, is 
not only physically far from them; a 
big mental gulf seems still to gape. The 
trouble-making possibilities of this— 
and indeed of the subsidiary mis- 
understandings between the Provinces 
of Western Pakistan—appear insuffi- 
ciently heeded. 

Possibly a reason lies in a factor 
which might prove temporary: that 
the generalised fear of India, and the 
particular resentment against her policy 
in Kashmir, serve as a cement, acci- 
dentally holding together two blocks 
of territory having otherwise not a 
great deal in common. Inadequate 
Governmental effort to bridge the gulf 
is perhaps urderstandable, for the 
creators of the new State have had 
heavy preoccupations. But more might 
well be done, even at the cost of some 
temporary loss of efficiency, by trans- 
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ferring civilian officials and military 
personnel from one part of Pakistan to 
another, to widen their knowledge of 
their country. The amount of present 
ignorance, even among officials holding 
important posts, is startling. For 
example, during my tour, a West 
Pakistani acquaintance engaged in a 
conversation pre-supposing that Dacca, 
like Karachi, was a port on the open 
sea. 

In sum, however, despite the pro- 
blems described, comparisons from 


fairly extensive Pakistani travels in 
1948, and again this year, indicate that 
the smaller and seemingly much more 
precarious of the two new States 
created by the death of the British Raj, 
in 1947, is doing remarkably well. 
Though some of her achievements are 
due to sheer extraneous good luck, 
many others, beyond dispute, result 
from the sturdy good sense, courage 
and adaptability of her people and 
Government. 
TAN STEPHENS. 


THE HUMAN TOUCH IN 
INDUSTRY 


By ROBERT CARR, M.P. 


HIRTEEN million people in 
Great Britain work in manufac- 
turing industries, and other 


closely allied occupations such as 
mining, building, transport, gas and 


electricity. This represents 33 per cent. | 


of all our population over the age of 
fifteen. Moreover, a large proportion 
of the remaining 67 per cent. must be 
the wives and families of industrial 
workers whose. lives are also tempered 
by the atmosphere of industry. 

These figures provide a measure of 
the great importance of industrial rela- 
tions. The climate of life in our 
factories is clearly a dominant factor 
in determining the quality of our whole 
society. It is, therefore, too limited 
an objective merely to seek to secure 
peace in industry and to avoid the 
dislocation of production caused by 
disputes and strikes. The fundamental 
purpose must be to make work a 
more satisfying part of life. Life must 
not be sharply divided into two com- 
partments of work and leisure, the first 
of which is only to be tolerated as a 
necessity. Men will find satisfaction in 
their leisure only when they have first 
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found satisfaction, as well as material 
reward, in their work. 

The achievement of this fundamental 
purpose depends on three main require- 
ments. The first is security; the second 
is improved status and responsibility 
for the individual; and the third, 
adequate reward and opportunity. 


SECURITY 


It is only when given an adequate 
degree of security that the majority of 
people will react to the opportunities, 
and accept the responsibilities, of 
liberty. The essence of security to the 
industrial worker is to feel confident 
that he can get regular work. Full 
employment is the foundation of indus- 
trial social policy, and its maintenance 
is a first responsibility of Government. 
Even in‘a state of full employment, 
however, the individual may still suffer 
the fear of losing his job in unforeseen 
circumstances, and through no fault 
of his own. It would therefore be 
a useful adjunct to a full. employ- 
ment policy to establish by legislation 
the right of every worker to what 
the Conservative Industrial Charter 
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describes as ‘‘a statement of conditions 
of service, stating simply and clearly the 
terms on which he is engaged, and the 
grounds upon which, and the way in 
which, he may be dismissed.” More- 
over, it is desirable that these service 
agreements should contain a provision 
which relates the minimum period of 
notice to the length of service, so that 
the long-service employee has his re- 
ward in added security. 

Next, and only slightly less in 
importance to the security of regular 
employment, is the provision of a 
guaranteed standard of life below 
which none shall be allowed to fall. 
This is the prime purpose of the State 
social services. But in addition to 
these services, there is an important 
place in industry for additional volun- 
tary schemes of insurance for super- 
annuation, life and injury cover, and 
other benefits. Taxation allowances 
must be adequate to encourage com- 
panies and individuals to enter into 
such schemes. 

Good working conditions also in- 
crease the worker’s sense of security. 
In the first place this is the responsi- 
bility of Government through Factory 
Act legislation. The time has come 
for the present Factory Acts to be 
re-examined in the light of modern 
technique, with special reference to 
smoke and noise abatement, better 
lighting, ventilation and decoration of 
workshops, and improved safety mea- 
sures against various noxious sub- 
stances. The industrial health service 
should also be improved, and the 
training of the factory inspectorate 
should place special emphasis on pre- 
ventive health measures. In all these 
respects the best industrial practice is 
ahead of statutory requirements. This 
is inevitable; the experiment and 
development of individual companies 
will always break new ground for the 
law to consolidate at a Jater date. In 


other fields, such as the training and 
rehabilitation of the disabled, much 
progress has been made, and more could 
be achieved. This work demands an 
experimental approach, and is parti- 
cularly suited to voluntary effort 
supported by Government grants. 


INDIVIDUAL STATUS AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 


After the provision of this adequate 
degree of security, the next requirement 
is to attack the particular problems 
associated with the conditions of 
modern industrial production. Mechan- 
isation, by breaking work down into a 
greater number of separate operations 
and reducing the opportunities for 
skilled craftsmanship, has taken away 
much of the satisfaction to be found 
in work for its own sake. The increas- 
ing scale of production has brought 
people to work together in larger 
groups, and has made them more 
subject to the hopelessness of feeling 
just one of the mass, without individual 
importance. The individual worker, 
therefore, must be identified with a 
larger interest than the performance 
of his own particular job. The success 
of his own working group and of his 
firm as a whole, must be made a cause 
for pride and loyalty. 

Joint consultation is the most impor- 
tant single technique for achieving this 
purpose. Its results, however, are not 
immediate, and can be won only by 
perseverance. Too often Joint Con- 
sultation Committees start by discuss- 
ing only trivial grievances. They will 
grow out of this into responsible 
bodies if they are properly organised, 
and if management takes them ser- 
iously and supplies the necessary leader- 
ship. The system of Committees should 
be based on functional units in the 
factory—preferably small units—and 
there are advantages in electing mem- 
bers by secret ballot. In this way 
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working groups can form centres of 
interest and responsibility within the 
factory in which the individual does 
not feel himself swallowed up in the 
mass. 

Joint Consultation can neither re- 
place nor usurp the prime responsibility 
of good management. It is part of it. 
In small factories formal consultation 
machinery may well be unnecessary. 
But in small or large factories, whether 
there are Consultation Committees or 
not, everybdy should be given infor- 
mation about the business as a whole. 
Employees have a right to know how 
the company’s income is spent, how 
the profits are used, and something 
about the prospects for the future. 
Posters can tell part of this story, and 
a works newspaper is a most valuable 
adjunct. 

The aim is to establish a sense of 
partnership in industry. An important 
extension of this idea is profit-sharing 
in its various forms; but, while this is 
an excellent practice in appropriate 
cases, it has only a limited application. 
In many industries trading is too 
uncertain. If profits are shared, what 
about losses? Moreover, the rewards 
are usually too small and too remote 
to provide much of an_ incentive. 
If there are adequate safeguards for 
the employees, the most valuable forms 
of profit-sharing are probably those 
which provide an actual share in the 
ownership of the business. This is a 
field in which there should be further 
experiment and advance. For example, 
every joint stock company should 
encourage its employees to subscribe 
for even small numbers of shares when 
new capital is issued. 

Just as people have been tending to. 
lose their individuality in the larger 
working groups of modern production, 
so the same process has been at work 
in their domestic environment. The 
size of the great industrial cities has 
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largely destroyed the old community 
groups, with their individual character 
and the feelings of loyalty, pride and 
purpose stimulated among their mem- 
bers. The cure for this problem lies 
partly in the field of housing and town 
planning policy. Much, however, can 
be done in industry to make the place 
of work a new centre of social life. 
Sports and social clubs have obvious 
possibilities, and factory welfare work 
can be extended to include workers’ 
families. 

There is also the important question 
of industrial housing schemes. It is 
probably not good for people to live 
too much “ on top of” their working 
companions. There are, therefore, 
objections to the provision of housing 
estates for individual companies, ex- 
cept in the case of very large factories 
where many of the employees may not 
know each other at all through their 
work. These objections do not exist, 
however, in the case of non-profit- 
making Housing Associations, run by 
several companies together, which 
build houses for their employees and 
also let some to the local authority. 


REWARD AND OPPORTUNITY 


More is needed, however, than to 
provide a platform .of security and 
improve the status and: responsibility 
of the individual. If work is to be 
satisfying for its own sake, every wor- 
ker must also be able to see oppor- 
tunities for increasing success. This 
applies both to pay and to opportunities 
of promotion. The responsibility for 
success and failure in life must be 
borne by the individual or in the end 
he must surrender his liberty. It is 
necessary to limit the consequences of 
failure, but beyond this there must be 
no brake on success. The present ten- 
dency, inherent in Socialism, to make 
everybody more and more nearly equal 
is fundamentally wrong. It must be 
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reversed for social, as much as for 
economic, reasons. Ability, skill and 
hard work, must receive their extra 
reward, and these extra rewards should 
be greater than they are at present. 
Prosperity for this country, and all its 
people, will be built on high earnings 
for high output and skill at all levels. 
Similarly, there must be increasing 
opportunities for promotion, based on 
education and training. But promo- 
tion to the higher levels in industry 
cannot be based on technical know- 
ledge alone. Industrial _ training 
schemes must contain a sufficient ele- 
ment of general education to provide a 
foundation for later training in man- 
agement. In the case of larger firms, 
such training can be provided on a 
company basis, and there are already a 
number of excellent examples of this 
type of education scheme within indus- 
try. In the case of smaller firms, there 
is need for co-operation among a num- 
ber of companies, and also for develop- 
ment of Government assistance for 
technological, technical and _ other 
training colleges. The extension of 
Government support is also desirable 
for such ventures as the Outward 
Bound School, which help to develop 
essential character and initiative. 


GOVERNMENT, LABOUR AND 
MANAGEMENT 


It is easy to set down on paper 
proposals for an industrial social policy. 
It is a long and difficult task to get 
them applied on a wide scale. It is 
a job for Government, Labour and 
Management. Each has its part to 
play, separately and collectively. 

The main task of Government is to 
provide the essential background of 
security in the ways already outlined. 
Apart from that it must proceed 
mainly by example and _ persuasion. 
To attempt to enforce policies, such as 
Joint Consultation, by means of legis- 


lation, would be to reduce them to 
mockery and failure. They can only 
succeed with willing co-operation. The 
only positive political pressure which 
can be recommended is that a Code of 
Industrial Relations, approved by Par- 
liament, should be made a condition 
of all Government contracts. 

The réle of the Trade Unions is a 
vital one. A strong, independent Trade 


- Union Movement, based on free collec- 


tive bargaining and the right to strike, 
is an essential safeguard of freedom in 
an industrial society. More than that, 
however, the co-operation of the Trade 
Unions is essential for the successful 
development of Joint Consultation, 
industrial training schemes, better sys- 
tems of payment and the rating of 
merit, and other important improve- 
ments. Some Trade Unionists may 
fear that their influence will be under- 
mined if these ideas are accepted. That 
fear is unfounded. If the Unions will 
adopt such policies with confidence, 
their responsibility must continue to 
grow, both in consultation and in 
execution, from the national level down 
to that of the workshop. Moreover, 
the increasing practice of these ideas 
might give the Union leaders a new 
opportunity for rallying the loyalty and 
active interest of their members, the 
decline in which is becoming an obvious 
danger at the moment. 

But the employer has the greatest 
responsibility for leading the way. He 
controls what happens in the factory, 
and that is the only place where an 
industrial relations policy can actually 
be put into practice. Many companies 
to-day do in fact expend much money 
and effort on improving industrial 
relations. This effort, however, will 
neither be profitable nor serve a sound 
social purpose unless management really 
believes in what it is doing and makes 
it a major instrument of policy. The 
agenda of Joint Consultation Com- 
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mittees, for example, will never rise 
above trivialities unless the manage- 
ment side is represented by at least 
one of its most senior members, and 
itself both introduces important sub- 
jects for discussion and takes serious 
notice of what is said about them. 
In any case, no special technique, such 
as Joint Consultation, can ever replace 
the essential need for good personal 
relationships between the individual 
managers at every level and the men 
who work under them. 

In the last century economic pro- 
gress outran social progress. Para- 
doxically, the great laissez-faire develop- 
ment which gave this country a high 


standard of life compared with the 
rest of the world, also created industrial 
conditions of human squalor and degra- 
dation. These divided England into 
the two nations which it was Disraeli’s 
mission to unite. That is still our task. 
We have made a lot of progress in 
attacking the purely material aspect 
of that degradation. The battle is 
now becoming increasingly one to 
remove the deep-seated feelings of 
fear, suspicion and bitterness which 
that degradation bred. Many of the 
ills of our present society were born 
in the factories of the past and it is in 
our factories that we have to meet the 
challenge to-day. ROBERT CARR. 


THE UNITED STATES 
WIDENS ITS COMMITMENTS 


By DENYS SMITH 


HE United States is advancing 

with such rapid strides along the 

road of world leadership that the 
startling nature of its recently expressed 
readiness to extend its commitments to 
cover the heart of the Middle East is 
in danger of being overlooked. The 
main reaction abroad to the American 
Government’s approach to France and 
Britain to find out whether they would 
be willing to include Greece and 
Turkey in the Atlantic Pact appears 
to have been that it was rather a 
nuisance. In America it passed with 
scarcely a ripple on the surface of 
opinion. For one thing it was a policy 
which had been so strongly urged by 
the Congress that it appeared to be 
perfectly normal. The way in which 
the abnormal of one decade has become 
the normal of the succeeding is the 
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measure of the change which has come 
over the United States. For this move 
means that, if the members of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation approve 
(the approval of the Senate is certain) 
any attack on Greece and Turkey will 
be regarded by the U.S. as an attack 
on its own soil. That is the basic 
principle of the Atlantic Pact. It 
would mean not a war of limited effort 
as in Korea, but an all-out war. 

Such an extension of American 
commitments has been made easier 
by the fact that, since 1947, the U.S. has 
been giving not only economic but also 
military aid to Greece and’ Turkey. 
This was granted in accordance with 
the “ Truman Doctrine.” In request- 
ing Greek-Turkish aid, President 
Truman appeared before Congress and 
declared: “‘I believe it must be the 
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policy of the United States to support 
free peoples who are resisting attempted 
subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressure.”” However, to pro- 
ceed from a readiness to give limited 
support to Greece and Turkey to a 
readiness to go to war if they are 
attacked is no mere transition; it is a 
broad jump. The inclusion of Greece 
and Turkey in the Atlantic Pact con- 
stitutes a formal announcement that 
the American frontier has moved 
beyond the Atlantic, beyond the Elbe 
and the Stettin-Trieste line, to the 
Caucasus and the borders of Persia. 

At the beginning of the last war it 
was confidently held by the majority of 
Americans that “the ramparts we 
watch” could be manned from the 
American side of the Atlantic Ocean. 
It came with a sense of shock when 
President Roosevelt in his “ national 
emergency” speech of May, 1941, 
pushed out the American security 
frontier to Greenland and Iceland 
“stepping stones to the Northern 
United States ’ and to the Azores and 
Cape Verde Islands “ springboards 
for actual attack’ against Brazil and 
South America. President Roosevelt 
then declared: ‘“‘ The attack on the 
United States can begin with the 
domination of any base which menaces 
our security—north or south. We will 
not hesitate to use our armed forces 
to repel attack.” How different it is 
to-day. Greece and Turkey are neither 
stepping stones nor springboards for 
direct attack on the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Yet the U.S. is ready to bind 
herself without hesitation to repel an 
attack on either one of them. 

Now the reason why the United 
States in the late war suddenly became 
conscious of the fact that the domina- 
tion by a hostile power of the far side 
of the Atlantic threatened her security 
was because for the first time in history 
there was such a possibility. From the 


days of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
rise of Hitler, British sea power, though 
unrecognised, had been the Western 
Hemisphere’s first line of defence. Simi- 
larly American recognition of the im- 
portance of the Middle East to herself 
and the whole free world arose when 
it had ceased to be a centre of British 
power. In announcing his Greek- 
Turkish aid, President Truman speci- 
fically referred to the fact that Britain 
was no longer able to take care of the 
situation. In particular, she could give 
no further support to Greece. 

The threat to British oil in Persia 
has dramatised the need to make the 
Middle East militarily more secure. 
But there is no pool of American 
military power in the Middle East, 
and no wholly dependable air and sea 
base, apart from Cyprus. The Arab 
States and Israel watch each other with 
mutual suspicion. There are British 
troops along the Suez Canal on dubious 
tenure. India, once a source from which 
strength could be drawn, is all but 
neutral in the contest between the Free 
and Slave Worlds. The American 
formula of building up “ situations of 
strength’ cannot be applied to the 
area south and south-west of Turkey. 
But a situation of real strength already 
exists in Turkey itself and, to a lesser 
extent, in Greece. 

Though insecure the Middle East is 
vitally important. It stands at the 
cross-roads of three continents; it is 
the bridge between Europe, Africa 
and Asia. It is an almost indispensable 
link between the sea and air com- 
munications of the West and the 
Orient. It has also become almost 
indispensable if western strategy is 
to be effective; it is not a rampart to 
watch, but a rampart from which 
offensive air sorties—a condition of 
victory—could be launched. The final 
reason for its importance can be 
expressed in the simple word “ oit.”’ 
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Turkey sits on top of the American 
Middle Eastern oil concessions, flanks 
the Persian, and can threaten Russian 
wells on the Caspian. If the Middle 
Eastern oil cannot be preserved for the 
West it could, from Turkey, be denied 
to the Russians. 

The proposal to bring Turkey and 
Greece into an “Atlantic” Pact, 
clumsy though it may appear from the 
point of view of strict semantics, is a 
device which fits the main military 
need. The Scandinavian countries 
may object to a plan which commits 
them to go to war for such distant 
lands. But if the matter were looked at 
from the reverse point of view, then 
the value of Turkey as an ally would be 
more apparent. No reasonable or 
practical alternative has been sug- 
gested. A Mediterranean Pact would 
not meet the central requirement— 
the immediate use of Turkish airfields 
for American strategic bombers—if an 
attack on any Atlantic Pact member 
involved her in war with Russia. 
General Eisenhower’s concern is to 
protect as much of Western Europe 


from invasion and occupation as pos- 
sible. But defence alone will not win 
the war. No one thinks of following 
in the footsteps of Napoleon or Hitler 
and conducting another land invasion 
of Russia, which could only end in 
another Moscow or Stalingrad. Russia 
can only be brought to terms by 
dogged resistance on land and by 
strategic air bombardment from 
Turkish and North African bases; and 
the former are by far the most useful. 

But the reasons for the Americans’ 
desire to include Greece and Turkey in 
the Atlantic Pact are less important than 
the fact that the U.S. has accepted 
them. There were cogent reasons in 
the days of isolationism why that 
shortsighted policy should be aban- 
doned, but they had no effect on 
American policy, which was finally 
changed by the logic of events—not by 
thelogicof ideas. Acceptanceof the logic 
of ideas without waiting for the proof 
of events may mean that the dreaded 
event will itself be averted. Therein 
lies the hope of the future. 

DeENys SMITH. 


BRITAIN’S SHOP-WINDOW 


By J. C. TREWIN 


for me that endearing and elon- 
gated Wembley Lion. It is more 
than a quarter of a century since 
Wembley. After a gulping and leg- 
wearying day I returned to Cornwall 
with a schoolboy’s-eye view of an 
exhibition that I thought would stay 
in mind for ever. To-day, and curiously, 
all that is left is the Wembley Lion. 
At the moment it seems unlikely 
that anyone can forget the Festival of 
We lived with it for many 
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months before the opening, and since 
the first week of May it has been hard 
to pick up a newspaper or to switch on 
the radio without being reminded that 
this is a summer of Festival. The 
British Empire Exhibition, if I re- 
member, was confined to Wembley. 
The Festival of Britain may have its 
core on the South Bank, but it is all 
over the place, and it has some un- 
expected consequences. 

Thus, because it is Festival year we 
are seeing the York Mystery Plays in 
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revival for the first time since 1572. 
Because of the Festival, London has at 
last a new and acoustically admirable 
Concert Half. Because of the Festival, 
there is an improved railway service; 
at night an illuminated cigar floats 
oddly in air over the South Bank; 
Handel’s Water Music ‘has drifted 
down the Avon at Bath; every village 
amateur society presents a Festival 
production; the Dome of Discovery 
has become the year’s most popular 
building; Sir Laurence Olivier has 
produced Antony and Cleopatra; the 
Arts Council has awarded prizes to 
poets; and we can eat in a restaurant 
decorated in “patterns derived from 
the diagrams made when scientists 
map the arrangement of the atoms in 
crystals studied by X-ray methods.” 
There is much more; but this will do. 

Official reasons for the Festival are 
various. It marks the centenary of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. It “ adds up 
to one united act of national reas- 
sessment.” It “ reaffirms faith in the 
nation’s future.”” You can take your 
choice. The main point is that Britain 
is indeed bursting into a flourish of 
good cheer (some of it, maybe, com- 
pulsory, far more of it genuine) at a 
trying and gloomy time. For all we 
know, of course, the Festival may be 
remembered 30 years on for the birth 
of Emett’s Railway from Oyster 
Creek to Far Tottering. It is hard to 
say, but at least the organisers can 
claim that there is something during 
the Festival summer for everyone. 

At present I think of both the dis- 
play on the South Bank of the Thames 
where 27 acres have flowered into a 
small town of pavilions round the Shot 
Tower and the aluminium saucer of 
the Dome of Discovery, and also— 
and unexpectedly—of one moment just 
before midnight on a Bath hill. I was 
standing on the slopes of Lansdown 
on a very still May night. Beneath 


lay the city of Bath that was once the 
Roman Aque Sulis, then cramped 
into a smaller space than the South 
Bank Exhibition. Across the valley 
the superb facade of Prior Park, 
Ralph Allen’s mansion, was _illu- 
minated, cut by floodlight from the 
darkness; not far away, on another 
crest, was the toy facade of Sham 
Castle. Down below were the lights 
round Bath Abbey. From somewhere, 
music stole faintly up the hill. It was 
an enchanted moment at an enchanted 
hour, and it belonged to the Festival of 
Britain as surely as that other scene 
on the crowded South Bank. 

There, one hot afternoon, I was 
among milling thousands. We climbed 
about the heights and depths of the 
galleried Dome; we coiled from queue 
to queue. We watched the gloved 
hand patting the back of the White 
Knight in the Lion and Unicorn 
pavilion. We saw the fires that gleamed 
and flared in the midst of splashing 
fountains. We saw the wind-driven 
spinners on the Bailey Bridge. We 
waited to identify the figures in the 
little model of the Crystal Palace 
opening of 1851. We saw the flying 
boxes of the Concert Hall and the 
Lion-and-Unicorn’s scattering doves. 
We wondered about the colossal sta- 
tuary of the Islanders; we looked at 
the diorama of Ice Age glaciers in the 
valleys of the Lake District; we 
peered and craned and tramped and 
climbed and twisted, or we just sat and 
stared at the other people who were 
as much a part of the exhibition as 
we were ourselves: the people of 
Britain on view at the Festival of 
Britain, enjoying it, laughing at them- 
selves for enjoying it, and no doubt 
behaving much like the people of 1851 
who crowded under the springing 
arches of the Crystal Palace. 

Rather wistfully, the organisers 
hope that everyone will go round the 
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Exhibition according to a _ proper 
running order. It seems that if we just 
dive and dip here and there, we miss the 
true effect. The organisers, bless 
them, do not insist: they merely 
suggest. But I am afraid that too many 
of us will always be dippers and divers 
and will continually be opening the 
book in the middle to glance at its 
last pages. Really it does not matter 
much. After all, the delight of a South 
Bank day is to dip and dive and to 
watch other people doing the same 
thing. The exhibits are remarkable 
and diverse. The architecture divides 
us between admiration and alarm— 
all depends on personal “taste and 
fancy,” one’s leaning towards the 
traditional or the modernist—and, 
after a single visit, it is quite clear that 
there must be a second. No one can 
see everything in these crowded few 
acres within a day. 

On a fine afternoon it is a pleasure to 
watch the animation of it all, to wander 
on that stretch called the “‘ seaside,” 
with its piers and awnings and deck- 
chairs and its stand for the making of 
“rock”; to see the toss-and-swirl of 
the plumed fountains that have a 
hypnotic effect if we stare at them too 
long; and to observe the bustling, 
streaming, catalogue-clutching crowds, 
the ebb-and-flow, the to-and-fro of 
Festival. It may be that after the 
summer we shall feel that the word 
“* Festival” is as rubbed as “ Caval- 
cade,” the terror of the Thirties, and 
that anyone who uses it again will do 
so at the risk of his life. Never mind. 
For the moment Festival is the word: 
the South Bank, its crazy-week 
appanage. at Battersea Pleasure Gar- 
dens, and the swarm of local Festivals, 
everywhere from the Highlands to the 
tip of Cornwall: plays, concerts, 
pageants, carnivals, a general surge 
and scurry from May to December. 

In London the South Bank is not the 
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only excitement. There are Science 
and Books at South Kensington. There 
is Architecture at Poplar. Or we can 
concentrate on the Festival of the 
Arts. The South Bank has given a 
remarkable Concert Hall to London. 
And on July 13 H.M. the King will 
lay the foundation-stone of the National 
Theatre, also on the South Bank, and 
not so very far from Shakespeare’s 
Globe down on Bankside. As a drama 
critic, I have found the efflorescence. in 
the theatre to be the glory of the 
Festival. I do not imagine that so 
many stars have shone before in the 
West End sky: all the planets are in 
conjunction. 

The major event has been the Olivier 
season at the St. James’s. Sir Laurence 
was inspired to present Shaw’s Cesar 
and Cleopatra and  Shakespeare’s 
Antony and Cleopatra on alternate 
nights. An inspiration—and, some 
said, a rash one. Both Antony and 
Cleopatra are intensely difficult parts, 
Antony (I feel) as much as his Queen, 
though commentators fix attention 
upon Cleopatra. But the St. James’s 
revival conquered. Shakespeare was 
allowed to have his own way. We had 
no vulgarisation; no attempt to turn 
Cleopatra into a Palm Court vamp. 
Vivien Leigh (Cleopatra) and Laurence 
Olivier (Antony) were content to let 
Shakespeare speak through them, and 
without a hint of strain the last scenes 
rose to their proper height. It may be 
that, in years ahead, my memories of 
the Festival will be of Sir Laurence’s 
Antony, the “ lion dying ” as he spoke 
the words: 


Stay for me: 

Where souls do couch on flowers, 
we'll hand in hand, 

And with our sprightly port make 
the ghosts gaze: 

Dido and her Aeneas shall want 
troops, 

And all the haunt be ours. 
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Vivien Leigh’s Cleopatra, triumphant 
in life, was majestic in death: the last 
scene (“I am fire and air”) roused 
one of the sternest critics and most 
acute Shakespeareans of our time to 
say that here was the “lass un- 
parallel’d.” 

There have been other good things: 
passages in a revival of Three Sisters; 
the mingled excitement and dignity of 
William Douglas Home’s Scottish 
chronicle play, The Thistle and the 
Rose, which, alas, had a very short run ; 
The Lyric Revue (at the Lyric Theatre, 
Hammersmith) that proved to be as 
witty a light entertainment as we have 
had since the days of Herbert Farjeon; 
and, at the Haymarket, a performance 
by Dame Sybil Thorndike—as eloquent 
in silence as in speech—that deeply 
moved its first-night hearers. This was 
in Waters of the Moon, a sub-Tche- 
hovian play by N. C. Hunter; Dame 
Edith Evans and Wendy Hiller glowed 
in its.cast. Peter Ustinov, in a Sleeping 
Beauty variation, The Love of Four 
Colonels (Wyndham’s) has shown that 
his exuberant imagination foams as 
richly as the South Bank fountains. 

Some disappointments have been 
inevitable. One, the Alec Guinness 
Hamlet, deliberately low-keyed, proved 
that no actor should attempt to play 
Hamlet and to produce. Guinness is 
an actor of great quality; but, on the 
first night—hampered by technical 
troubles—we found for once nothing 
to stir us, to make us understand why 
this play of Hamlet had held men’s 
hearts for 350 years. | Elsewhere, 
Flecker’s Hassan, revived gallantly by 
Basil Dean, failed to come to life. 
The stage was too small; the cast 
lacked the right vocal command, and 
the final poem of the Golden Journey 
to Samarkand—the excuse for the 
play—arrived at the end of four hours 
when the theatre was emptying fast. 


Outside London we have been hear- 
ing the Historical “‘ Cycle” at Stratford- 
upon-Avon and feeling much as Yeats 
did half a century ago when he watched 
the Frank Benson “ Cycle” in the old 
theatre and remarked on that “ strange 
procession of kings, queens, warring 
nobles, insurgent crowds, courtiers, 
and people of the gutter.” Playgoing 
by the Avon is much easier now, with 
the stage brought forward, the circle 
curved, the notorious “‘ Stratford gap ” 
closed at last. And the productions— 
this year Stratford is a Festival within 
a Festival—have been done cunningly 
in a permanent set that offers a very 
rough approximation to the old Eliza- 
bethan stage. Michael Redgrave’s 
Richard the Second and Hotspur and 
the dominating Henry the Fourth of 
Harry Andrews have crowned the 
performances of a good cast. 

I have insisted on the theatre only 
because it is my particular King 
Charles’s Head. But all the arts are 
having their Festival Year burnish. 
When all is said, we are back at the 
last to the South Bank, either after 
dark when the lights are a blaze and a 
dazzle by the Thames, or by day 
when the pavilions brim and, to the 
eye of a forgetful watcher in whom 
memories begin to stir, the scene looks 
vaguely like the Wembley of years ago: 
a Wembley in a new and brilliant 
binding. 

Here the eye falls upon a lion in 
York Road at the foot of the approach 
to Waterloo Station. He used to stand 
on the old Red Lion Brewery upon 
the South Bank. Now he looks with 
a certain alarm straight at the needle 
of the Skylon. Alarmed or not, he is 
there and he is a lion. Across the years 
the lion from Wembley roars at him 
as one Festival comrade to another. 


J. C. TREWIN. 
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LANDFALL IN LIBYA 


(The Aeneid of Vergil, Book One, Lines 102—229) 


from a forthcoming new translation by 
C. DAY LEWIS 


After the fall of Troy, Aeneas and his companions seek a new home overseas. 
Through the enmity of Juno, who incites Aeolus, the Storm-king, against them, they 
are driven on to the coast of Libya. 


Even as he cried out thus, a howling gust from the North 

Hit the front of the sail, and a wave climbed the sky. 

Oars snapped; then the ship yawed, wallowing broadside on 

To the seas: and then, piled up there, a precipice of sea hung. 

One vessel was poised on a wave crest; for another the waters, collapsing, 

Gave sight of land through the trough: the tide-race boiled with sand. 

Three times did the South wind spin them towards an ambush of rocks 

(Those sea-girt rocks which Italians call by the name of “‘ The Altars ”’), 

Rocks like a giant spine on the sea: three times did the East wind 

Drive them in to the Syrtes shoal, a piteous spectacle— 

Hammering them on the shallows and hemming them round with sandbanks. 

One ship, which carried in her the Lycians and faithful Orontes, 

Before AEneas’ eye is caught by an avalanche wave 

And pooped: her helmsman is flicked from off the deck and headlong 

Sent flying; but three times the vessel is twirled around 

By the wave ere the waters open and greedily gulp her down. 

A man or two can be seen swimming the huge maelstrom, 

With weapons and planks and Trojan treasure spilt on the sea. 

Now Ilioneus’ strong ship, now the ship of valiant Achates, 

And the ships that carry Abas and aged Aletes go 

Down to the gale; the ships have all sprung leaks and are letting 

The enemy pour in through the loosened joints of their hulls. 
Meanwhile Neptune has felt how greatly the sea is in turmoil, 

Felt the unbridled storm disturbing the water even 
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Down to the sea-bed, and sorely troubled has broken surface: 

He gazes forth on the deep with a pacific mien. 

He sees the fleet of AEneas all over the main, dismembered, 

The Trojans crushed by waves and the sky in ribbons about them: 
Juno’s vindictive stratagems do not escape her brother. 

He summons the East and the West winds, and then proceeds to say:— 


Does family pride tempt you to such impertinence? 

Do you really dare, you Winds, without my divine assent 

To confound earth and sky, and raise this riot of water? 

You, whom I—! Well, you have made the storm, I must lay it. 
Next time, I shall not let you so lightly redeem your sins. 

Now leave, and quickly leave, and tell your overlord this— 

Not to him but to me was allotted the stern trident, 

Dominion over the seas. His domain is the mountain of rock, 
Your domicile, O East wind. Let AZolus be king of 

That castle and let him keep the winds locked up in its dungeon. 


He spoke; and before he had finished, the insurgent sea was calmed, 
The mob of cloud dispersed and the sun restored to power. 
Nereid and Triton heaving together pushed the ships off 
From the sharp rock, while Neptune levered them up with his trident, 
And channelled a way through the sandbanks, and made the sea lie down— 
Then lightly charioted off over the face of the waters. 
Just as so often it happens, when a crowd collects, and violence 
Brews up, and the mass mind boils nastily over, and the next thing 
Firebrands and brickbats are flying (for mania soon finds a missile), 
That then, if they see some man whose goodness of heart and conduct 
Have won their respect, they fall silent and stand still, ready to hear him; 
And he can change their temper and calm their thoughts with a speech; 
So now the crash of the seas died down, when Neptune gazed forth 
Over their face, and the sky cleared, and the father of ocean 
Turning his horses, wheeled away on an easy course. 

Eneas’ men, worn out, with a last effort make for 
The nearest landing place; somewhere on the coast of Libya. 
A spot there is in a deep inlet, a natural harbour 
Formed by an island’s flanks upon which the swell from the deepsea 
Breaks and dividing runs into the land’s recesses. 
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At either end of the lofty cliffs a peak towers up 

Formidably to heaven, and under these twin summits 

The bay lies still and sheltered: a curtain of overhanging 

Woods with their shifting light and shadow forms the backdrop; 

At the seaward foot of the cliffs there’s a cave of stalactites, 

Fresh water within, and seats which nature has hewn from the stone—- 

A home of the Nymphs. Here, then, tired ships could lie, and need 

No cable nor the hooking teeth of an anchor to hold them. 

Here, with seven ships mustered, all that was left of his convoy, 

Eneas now put in: and the Trojans, aching for dry land, 

Tumbled out of their ships on to the sands they craved so, 

And laid their limbs crusted with brine, upon the shore. 

Then first of all Achates struck a spark from flint, 

Nursed the spark to a flame on tinder, gave it to feed on 

Dry fuel packed around it and made the flame blaze up there. 

Sick of mischance, the men got ready the gifts and gear of 

Ceres, setting themselves to roast on the fire and grind, 

Though tainted it was with the salt water, what grain they had salvaged. 
While this was going forward, AEneas scaled a crag 

To get an extensive view of the sea, hoping to sight 

Some Trojan ship—Antheus perhaps, safe from the storm, 

Or Capys, or the tall ship displaying the shield of Caicus. 

Ship there was none in view; but on the shore three stags 

Caught his eye as they wandered with a whole herd behind them, 

A straggling drove of deer which browsed along the valley. 

fEneas, where he stood, snatched up the bow and arrows— 

The weapons he had borrowed just now from faithful Achates— 

And aiming first at the leaders of the herd, which carried their heads high 

With branching antlers, he laid them low; then shot at the herd, 

And his arrows sent it dodging all over the leafy woods. 

Nor would he stop shooting until triumphantly 

He had brought down seven beasts, one for each of his ships. 

Then he returned to the harbour and shared them among his comrades 

And then he shared out the wine which good Acestes had casked 

In Sicily and given them—a generous parting present, 

And spoke these words of comfort to his sad-hearted friends :-— 


Comrades, we’re well acquainted with evils, then and now. 
Worse than this you have suffered. God will end all this too. 
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You, who have risked the mad bitch, Scylla, risked the cliffs 

So cavernously resounding, and the stony land of the Cyclops, 

Take heart again, oh put your dismal fears away! 

One day—who knows ?—even these will be grand things to look back on. 
Through chance and change, through hosts of dangers, our road still 
Leads on to Latium: there, destiny offers a home 

And peace; there duty tells us to build the second Troy. 

Hold on, and find salvation in the hope of better things! 


Thus spoke Aineas; and though his heart was sick with anxiety, 
He wore a confident look and kept his troubles to himself. 
The Trojans set to work, preparing the game for a banquet; 
Hacked the chines apart from the ribs, and exposed the guts: 
Some sliced the meat into steaks which they spitted with trembling fingers, 
Some set down cooking pots on the beach, and fed the fires. 
Then they restored their strength with the food, and sprawling at ease 
On the grass they took their fill of the wine and-the rich venison. 
Afterwards, hunger appeased and the meal cleared away, for a long time 
They talked of their missing friends, longing to have them back, 
Half way between hope and fear, not knowing whether to deem them 
Alive or utterly perished and far beyond human call. 
True-hearted AEneas grieved especially for the fate of 
Ardent Orontes, and Amycus, and the cruel fate of Lycus. 
Grieved for Gyas the brave and for the brave Cloanthus, 
At last they made an end. Jupiter from high heaven 
Looked down at the flights of sails on the sea, and the earth beneath him, 
Its shores and its far-flung peoples: so, at the top of the morning 
He stood, and presently focussed his gaze on the Libyan realm. 
Now, as he deeply pondered the troubles there, came Venus, 
Sadder than is her wont, her eyes shining with tears, 
And spoke to him. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
CHAMBERLAIN, RHODES AND MILNER" 


By LORD ALTRINCHAM 


R. JULIAN AMERY shoul- 
Me a task of no mean 

weight when he undertook to 
complete the Life of Joseph Chamber- 
lain left unfinished by Mr. J. L. 
Garvin. The latter’s third volume, 
published no less than seventeen years 
ago, takes the story down to the 
Khaki Election in October, 1900, after 
Lord Roberts’s lightning sweep from 
Cape Town to Pretoria in the spring 
and summer of that year. That series 
of events made a triumphant close to 
a period of five dramatic years ranging 
from the catastrophe of the Jameson 
Raid in 1895, through the long nego- 
tiations with President Kruger, to the 
outbreak of war in October, 1899, and 
the unbroken sequence of disasters 
which marked its first phase. Mr. 
Garvin’s concluding passage describes 
Chamberlain as he then appeared, the 
unquestioned “man of the future,” 
about to guide the Empire into another 
epoch of unchallenged power and still 
solid prosperity. 

It was not to be; and Mr. Amery’s 
present volume opens on a _ very 
different era—that which followed the 
death of Queen Victoria in January, 
1901. He was bound to cover a wide 
range of subjects—war and peace in 
South Africa, colonial administration, 
sugar in the West Indies, Zionism, 
international relations, the Parliamen- 
tary situation, and finally the origins 
of Tariff Reform, since Chamberlain’s 
activities as Colonial Secretary in- 
cluded work on all the leading problems 
with which the Cabinet were concerned. 
Arrangement of the subject-matter is 
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inevitably difficult in a far-ranging 
biography of this kind; but Mr. 
Amery has solved the problem in 
workmanlike style, remembering always 
that interesting as this or that issue 
may be in other ways, the main duty 
of a biographer is truly to portray his 
central figure as he lived and moved, 
without fore-knowledge, in the world 
of his own era. 

That task has been admirably dis- 
charged. Here is biography in the 
proper full-dress tradition, carefully 
documented, well arranged, and carry- 
ing a complex story forward with 
smooth speed, style and clarity. Mr. 
Leo Amery, who once undertook to 
write the Life but was prevented by a 
growing accumulation of high responsi- 
bilities, may be warmly congratulated 
on his son’s discharge of a great task 
which descended upon him in legitimate 
succession. 

In the matter of historical judgment 
and perspective, I have naturally looked 
most closely at Mr. Amery’s estimate 
of the three outstanding British figures, 
Chamberlain, Rhodes and Milner, who 
dominated that most critical era of 
South African history. Chamberlain 
and Rhodes were the protagonists of 
the third volume, Chamberlain and 
Milner of this one. Mr. Amery 
endorses Mr. Garvin’s judgment, that 
Chamberlain was, on all the main 
issues, the wisest of the three. My 
own view is that history has already 


* The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. Volume 
Four: At the Height of His Power—1901- 
1903. By Julian Amery. Macmillan and 
Co. Ltd. 30s. net. 
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disposed of that, the almost universal 
contemporary opinion. 

In dealing with this major aspect of 
Chamberlain’s record, I must perforce 
leave other aspects aside, and more 
particularly his excursions into foreign 
policy. These are all of vivid interest, 
and Mr. Amery does full justice to 
them. But the field in which Chamber- 
lain stood pre-eminent was that of 
Imperial affairs. His achievement in 
that field was immense, and the Empire 
would not be what it is to-day if he 
had never been Colonial Secretary. 
Yet his early views were crude, and it 
took him seven yéars of office to grasp 
the true nature and proportion of the 
splendid vision by which he was from 
the outset inspired and impassioned. 
In the period covered by this volume, 
from 1901 to 1903, he was, as its title 
proclaims, “ at the height of his power.” 
Yet it was not his greatest period, and 
in the course of it he fell into more 
than one far-ranging and self-defeating 
error. Let us test his judgment by his 
record in South Africa. 

No one can question the greatness of 
his achievement in securing not only 
national but Imperial unity through the 
long-drawn tragedy of the war. He was 
by that time, as the young Churchill 
said, “‘the man whose accents rang in 
the ears of all the young peoples of the 
Empire.” The tone and temper of 
his speeches were magnificent, and only 
a leader with his power of statement, 
management and appeal could have 
brought the then Colonies together in 
the spontaneous co-operative effort 
which foreshadowed Commonwealth 
unity in two far greater ordeals and 
amazed the Europe of that era. It 
was he who made the critical election 
of 1900 and ensured the indispensable 
Conservative majority. It was he also 
who made the main decisions both 
during and after the war. It was he 
who secured from a reluctant Treasury 


the millions needed for reconstruction. 
It was he who first brought Downing 
Street into intimate contact with its 
vast responsibilities overseas and who, 
in a strenuous three months’ tour 
across South Africa, concentrated all 
his political and personal resources 
upon reconciliation of the Dutch. (He 
would have visited every part of the 
Empire had he not resigned in the 
following year.) 

Could he have done more? There 
were at least three major issues on 
which he rejected Lord Milner’s urgent 
and reiterated advice. Mr. Amery, 
like Mr. Garvin in the previous volume, 
concludes invariably that his hero’s 
actions cannot be fairly impugned. 
I do not share their view. 

Is it, for instance, really possible to 
defend Chamberlain’s persistent refusal 
to fortify our diplomacy with some 
show of miltary power? Our forces in 
the Cape and Natal were derisory as 
compared with the steady process of 
armament proceeding in the Transvaal 
and later in the Free State as well. 
Milner is always represented as the 
impatient extremist who saw no issue 
but war. He was nothing of the kind. 
However inflexible his attitude may 
have seemed, he was anxious for 
conciliation to the utmost short of 
abandonment of the Uitlanders’ rea- 
sonable claims; but he could not blind 
himself to the rate at which rifles, 
machine-guns, Creusot and Krupp artil- 
lery and ammunition of every calibre 
were pouring through Delagoa Bay, 
and he was moved throughout by a 
conviction, as Mr. Garvin himself 
admits (Vol. III, p. 474) that “ Kruger’s 
system of super-armament and racial 
rule would make peace impossible ” 
unless we showed some measure of 
preparedness to back our negotiations 
with military power. At last, in June, 
1900, six months before Kruger’s ulti- 
matum, Lord Wolseley as Commander- 
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in-Chief recommended that an Army 
Corps and Cavalry Division should be 
mobilised in England and that at least 
10,000 men should be sent from India 
without delay. The Cabinet, “ anxious 
to avoid the appearance of menace,” 
repudiated his advice. Six months later 
the two Republics had 80,000 rifles and 
80 million cartridges, with artillery both 
heavy and light, in store; with reinforce- 
ments from the Cape their commandos 
numbered about 100,000 well-armed 
and highly mobile fighters. Our first 
meagre reinforcements landed at Dur- 
ban after the Boer invasion of Natal. 

The plain fact is that Milner never 
had the support needed to preclude a 
Boer appeal to arms. Kruger went to 
war because our unpreparedness and 
the tension already rife in Europe 
led him to believe that he could win. 
The only way of securing peace without 
surrender was to disabuse him betimes 
of that conviction. Chamberlain, a 
Parliamentarian in every fibre, paved 
the way for successors in the same 
tradition who could not bring them- 
selves to face that stark necessity. 
Mr. Amery thinks the unpreparedness 
was unavoidable and even fortunate 
since “‘ the reverses on the Veld led to 
far-reaching Army reforms.” This 
seems light-hearted as judgment on a 
protracted and bitter war which might 
have been avoided. It is indeed impos- 
sible to believe that Chamberlain as 
he then stood could not have persuaded 
the Cabinet and Parliament to act on 
Wolseley’s advice if he, with all his 
power of statement, had put the full 
facts to them. 

It was perhaps natural that, having 
begun by flouting military opinion at 
great cost to the nation and the Empire, 
he afterwards became unduly sub- 
servient to it. He was always girding 
at the War Office but never willing, in 
the later phases of the war, to stand 
up to it. One consequence was the 
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tragic mismanagement of the con- 
centration camps—a still unforgotten 
tale of stupid inefficiency. They were 
ultimately handed over to Milner, who 
reduced the sickness, suffering and 
death rate within weeks from intoler- 
able heights to a normal rate; but by 
then the seeds of undying bitterness 
had been deeply planted. ‘The cause 
was inadequate political control over 
military action. It must be remembered 
that all guerrilla warfare had ended 
in May, 1900. When Milner came 
home in May of the following year 
to receive an almost royal welcome 
into which Chamberlain had thrown 
himself with enthusiasm, he had pointed 
out that the war should no longer be 
regarded as a purely military business 
and that the Army should be instructed 
to establish protected areas round the 
main towns so that a beginning should 
be made with reconstruction. Cham- 
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berlain concurred, but nothing was 
done, and by October, 1901, both 
nation and .Parliament had become 
impatient with the indecisive protrac- 
tion of operations. Anticipating this 
development, Chamberlain had issued 
in August a proclamation of banish- 
ment against the Boer leaders, but this 
had -only intensified their resolve to 
carry on the struggle. The deadlock 
seemed interminable. 

In October Chamberlain sent .a 
secret and personal telegram to Milner 
pressing for new military methods 
combined with the creation of protected 
areas. Milner replied that he could 
make no progress in that direction 
with Kitchener. 


The great drawback to him [he wrote] 
is that he will look at the problem as 
a purely military one. It is not now 
purely or even mainly military... . 
He has not the smallest sympathy with 
the revival of industry and agriculture. 
All that is, in his view, something to 
come “ after the war is over.” In my 
view it is more important than the 
relics of the war. 


Milner therefore proposed _ that 
Kitchener should be transferred to 
India, to which he had already been 
appointed as Commander-in-Chief, and 
that Lyttelton should take over the 
command in South Africa. Churchill, 
fresh from the Transvaal, had already 
written to Chamberlain saying that 
some different direction of the war 
was necessary, and that “‘ the Govern- 
ment should localise, delimit and 
assign the functions of the C.-in-C. in 
Africa.” But the Cabinet would not 
accept the advice, and Chamberlain 
minuted that “‘ nothing must be done 
to give the impression that we have 
lost confidence in Kitchener.” 

The war accordingly dragged on 
till May in the following year, and 
Milner meanwhile could do nothing 
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but perfect the administrative machine 
which he had ready for reconstruction. 
It leapt into action immediately after 
the signing of peace at Vereeniging; 
but nothing could retrieve the wasted 
months and their accumulated legacy 
of racial antagonism. 

Rhodes’s and Milner’s dream of a 
truly balanced and federated South 
Africa might have been realized des- 
pite these previous errors, but for 
Chamberlain’s resistence to Milner’s 
reiterated pleas upon another subject— 
the suspension of the Cape Constitu- 
tion. Mr. Amery rightly devotes a 
whole chapter to it, but hardly seems 
to realise the far-ranging implications 
of Milner’s argument. Milner believed, 
as Mr. Amery says, that without 
suspension “rebellion would go un- 
punished, loyalty unrewarded; and 
that Afrikander racialism would regain 
in Parliament the supremacy which it 
had lost upon the battlefield.” But 
this hardly states the full force of 
Milner’s argument. He was convinced 
that the most vital consideration for 
the future was to redress the balance 
between the two white races and with 
it the ineradicable Boer bias on the 
native question. The only way to 
secure this was a steady increase of 
British settlement in the immediate 
post-war period. To restore political 
influence to the Bond in Cape Colony 
would practically stop new settlement 
in the Cape itself and greatly affect the 
political atmosphere for reconstruction 
in the inland Colonies. It would 
also make South African federation 
unattainable (as in fact it did) without 
conceding an electoral advantage to the 
stronghold of Dutch reaction in the 
back-veld constituencies.  Chamber- 
lain’s hasty refusal to consider the 
importation of white labour for the 
mines was yet another blow to Milner’s 
calculations; Chamberlain allowed the 
white trade union sentiment and the 
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Rand magnates to over-ride the longer- 
sighted argument. 

In all this Chamberlain was acting 
in accordance with his own deep 
radical predilections, and he supported 
his case by putting the question without 
guidance at a critical moment to the 
Empire Prime Ministers assembled in 
London. It was a question of which 
they could not possibly understand the 
implications unless they were fully 
stated, and their reply was in the 
circumstances inevitable. Milner did 
his utmost. He wrote to Hely- 
Hutchinson in the Transvaal: ‘I am 
not in the least afraid of bearding Joe 
about it, tho’ he hates it and loses his 
temper with me.” He also made a 
fatal error himself by publishing his 
personal opinion. He was driven by 
loyalty to both the British and the 
Dutch who had stood staunch through- 
out the war and who appealed to him 
for guidance; but he ought not to have 
done so, and he offered to resign at the 
earliest convenient moment when 
Chamberlain over-rode him. The 
tragedy was Rhodes’s death at the 
moment of final decision. He had or- 
ganised a petition in support of Milner, 
whose wisdom he appreciated far better 
than Chamberlain, and would have 
secured an overwhelming number of 
both Dutch and British signatures. 
Selborne, while lamenting Méilner’s 
lapse into publicity, begged Chamber- 
lain to give the question further con- 
sideration. But Rhodes’s death re- 
moved the only local leader whose 
horizon transcended racial and personal 
Cape politics. 

The controversy dragged on till the 
end of Chamberlain’s South African 
tour. Milner, after his own lapse, 
showed endless patience; but Cham- 
berlain persuaded himself that his 
personal influence had really altered 
Dutch convictions, and Hofmeyr gave 
him much excuse for doing so. Kip- 
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ling’s comment in a letter to Chamber- 
lain on the day of his departure from 
the Cape points the moral :— 


Of course it is difficult to believe that 
Hofmeyr was sincere in his recent 
promises, and impossible to believe that 
even he could dam up or divert the 
waters of strife that he has led in chan- 
nels of his own crooked digging since 
1881. After all, we are only the children 
of our works. 


Mr. Amery’s judgment is that Cham- 
berlain showed himself “ superior in 
statecraft ’ to both Rhodes and Milner. 
The plain answer is that if Milner’s 
statecraft had prevailed, neither racial 
unity nor liberal ideals would now be 
in extremis, as they are, throughout 
the Union of South Africa. 

It will be realised that much as I 
admire the way in which Mr. Amery 
has set out to complete the great 
work left unfinished by Mr. Garvin, 
I do not agree with either’s estimate of 
Chamberlain’s record as regards South 
Africa. Chamberlain was a great man, 
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armed with over-weening self-confi- 
dence and fiercely concentrated upon 
his own view of every major question. 
In foreign affairs his vigorous forays 
and frequently untutored speech were 
quietly contained by  Salisbury’s 
superior wisdom; for Salisbury knew 
his Europe and how to handle it. But 
in Imperial affairs he was, as far as 
English politics were concerned, the 
man who “ made the weather”; and 
he never truly appreciated the longer- 
sighted views of either Rhodes or 
Milner. It is strange to record that 
when Rhodes died, Chamberlain’s 
comment was confined to the statement 
that he was “‘ a great man in his way.” 
Was Chamberlain’s own way greater? 
He must have thought so. But what 
Chamberlain did for South Africa, 
despite the Imperial panoply which he 
assembled to do it, has gone with the 
wind; Rhodes’s achievement remains 
as solid as his own Matoppos. 
Chamberlain thought always of the 
Empire as a universe in which Britain 
was the sun with filial and faithful 
planets revolving loyally about her. 
Rhodes and Milner saw further; they 
knew that each planet must hold the 
faith by self-determination. Chamber- 
lain never grasped this fundamental 
truth during his period of ascendancy; 
he was an Imperial Federationist who 
perceived it only when he threw his 


office from him and became a lone 
crusader. Mr. Amery’s account of the 
manner in which the new vision gra- 
dually absorbed him, and also of the 
much disputed controversy over the 
Corn Tax which ultimately led him 
to resignation, is masterly, vivid, and 
completely convincing. It is a notable 
contribution to Commonwealth history. 
In his last chapter he relates how 
Chamberlain came to his great deci- 
sion; all his proposals for closer 
Imperial unity—“‘ Staatsverein, Kriegs- 
verein and Zollverein ’’—having been 
set forward only to be rejected. He 
might with greater patience have per- 
suaded the Cabinet to hold by the 
decision which a majority had approved 
before he left for South Africa. Alas 
that he failed to do so! My own belief 
is that he was at his greatest in his last 
phase, shouldering an immense: and 
splendid task in loneliness and adversity. 
It was only then that I was privileged 
to know him personally. I was very 
young, and he was visibly near the end 
of the great race which he had run, 
devoted to his mission and sacrificing 
all—office, friendship, and even life, to 
further it. Mr. Amery has brought 
the story to that climax in a manner 
worthy of his subject and brilliant 
predecessor. I look forward with 
eager confidence to the concluding 
volume. ALTRINCHAM. 


TALES FOR THE TIME 


By ERIC GILLETT 


writers whose methods of telling a 
story differ more than those of Mr. 
Peter Fleming and Mr. Nevil Shute.* 
Mr. Shute has an astonishing gift for 


I: would be difficult to find two 


* Round the Bend. Nevil Shute. Heinneman. 
12s. 6d. The Sixth Column. Peter Fleming. 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 9s. 6d. 
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narrative. He can make an account of 
routine life on an aerodrome in Bahrein 
fascinating to readers who are only 
interested in aeroplanes when they 
have to travel in one. He is a natural 
story teller. He finds something that 
interests him enormously and he cannot 
resist communicating his enthusiasm 
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to anyone who will read his books or 
listen to him. There seems to be almost 
no limit to the numbers of people who 
will, and they are drawn from every 
class of reader. High, middle, and low 
brows appreciate sound _ charac- 
terisation, a tale that keeps one 
guessing, and an effective narrative 
method. If a writer can do these 
things well, and if his philosophy of 
life is unobtrusive and courageous, the 
result is bound to command the 
respect of any educated person... The 
super-subtleties, the intricacies and, 
sometimes, the obscurities of the 
Jamesian approach to fiction have 
obtained too much applause, too many 
imitators in recent years. Some of the 
novelists have fallen in love with the 
phase of the great writer’s work which 
earned for him from an irreverent 
critic the soubriquet of “the Old 
Pretender,” and there is more than a 
little truth in it. Towards the end of 
his life James found it almost impossible 
to make a straightforward statement, 
without adding a stream of qualifying 
clauses. Anyone who will take the 
trouble to read and compare the earlier 
with the later version of some of 
James’s stories can see how very 
much more effective his first thoughts 
were as compared with his second, 
revised versions. There will always be 
critics and readers who are ready to be 
dazzled by obscurity in literature. It 
is the least admirable of all the many 
intellectual snobberies. There are far 
too many critics to-day who will not 
admit that they cannot understand a 
book because they are afraid that one 
of their critical cronies will blossom 
into print with a column of eulogy 
upon it. This kind of thing will not 
do. It is dishonest and misleading. 
Mr. Shute and Mr. Fleming are crystal 
clear in their purpose and method. 
They are greatly gifted. They are not 
pretentious at all. For this reason 
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their work stands a chance of being 
given less than its due by contemporary 
criticism. 

Round the Bend is the most ambitious 
novel that Mr. Shute has written. He 
has tackled a most important theme in 
his own modest manner. It would be 
possible to criticise his handling of the 
appearance of a near-Messiah in our 
own day for a variety of reasons. He 
has deliberately chosen to limit his 
scope by putting his story into the 


mouth of Tom Cutter, a man of~ 


considerable organising ability, an 
aeroplane pilot, son of poor parents. 

Tom Cutter is allowed to establish 
his position in the very first para- 
graph: 

“*T came into aviation the hard way. 
I was never in the R.A.F., and my 
parents hadn’t got fifteen hundred 
pounds to spend on pilot training for 
me at a flying school. My father was, 
and is, a crane driver at Southampton 
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docks, and I am one of seven children, 
five boys and two girls. I went to the 
council school like all the other kids 
in our street, and then when I left 
school, dad got me a job in a garage 
out on the Portsmouth Road. That 
was in 1929.” 

By persistence Tom got himself 
taken on as an apprentice in Sir Alan 
Cobham’s Air Circus, and here he met 
a boy of his own age, Connie Shaklin. 
The two of them did a comic turn 
together and became firm friends. 
Connie was tall, thin, had straight 
black hair and a yellowish tinge to his 
skin. He had firm, well-cut features, 
was born in Penang. His father was 
Chinese, his mother a Russian. He 
was popular enough with his col- 
leagues in the Air Circus. There was 
nothing unusual about him at all except 
his habit of going to church. “ He 
went to the nearest, whether it was 
Anglican or Methodist or Presbyterian 
or Roman Catholic. He went to a 
synagogue one time, at Wolverhamp- 
ton.” It seems that he collected 


churches just as another boy might 
collect cigarette cards or stamps, and 
the gem of his collection was at Woking, 
where he found a mosque to go to. 
Years later Tom remembered this 
habit of Connie’s. By that time Tom 
was running a charter plane service in 
the Middle East. Connie had entered 
his service as his chief aeroplane 
engineer. Connie had been working 
for a gun-running American in Indo- 
nesia and the American thought very 
highly of him, but he could not under- 
stand why Connie held a prayer 
meeting for the other mechanics each 
day before they started work and after 
they finished. Some time later when 
Tom and Connie were at Bahrein, 
Tom was reminded of the American’s 
words when he heard Connie talking 
to the mechanics there: 

““ With every piece of work you do, 
with every nut you tighten down, with 
every filter that you clean or every 
tappet that you set, pause at each 
stage and turn to Mecca, and fold your 
hands, and humbly ask the All-Seeing 
God to put into your heart the know- 
ledge whether the work that you have 
done has been good or ill. Then you 
are to stand for half a minute with 
your eyes cast down, thinking of God 
and of the job, and God will put into 
your heart the knowledge of good 
or ill.” 

The reader’s acceptance or rejection 
of Round the Bend will depend upon 
his belief in the character of Tom 
Cutter. He is, intellectually, a simple, 
honest man with a very high standard of 
honesty and humility. He is prepared 
to accept all men and women as decent 
creatures until they show that they 
cannot be trusted. He has no colour 
ot racial prejudices at all. It is his 
belief that we are all the children of 
the same Creator. We tread the same 
path. We go to the same mystery, 
at the end of our life upon earth. 
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Connie continued to be a good friend 
and a first-rate engineer. Tom did 
not pretend to know or to understand 
why Connie became a legend in his 
lifetime or why pilgrims flocked to him 
from all over the East. Connie did 
not understand it either. He had only 
wanted to be an absolutely first-class 
ground engineer, the best in the world. 
“And because the best teacher is the 
chap who’s only one jump ahead of 
the pupil, I thought I could teach 
others to be first-class chaps. But the 
truth of it is, you can’t do any job 
really well unless you’re really good 
yourself. The perfect job demands a 
perfect man, and you can’t separate 
the two.” 

There is no sermonising in Round 
the Bend. That, I think, is why I 
found it so effective. In a time when 
materialism is rife and there have 
never been so many self-seekers who 
are out for what they can get and not 
for what they can give, Mr. Shute, 
probably the best-selling novelist of 
the day, has chosen deliberately to 
publish a novel which is a plea for 
selflessness. The principal characters 
in Round the Bend are all selfless 
people, and their actions and behaviour 
will cause more comment and dis- 
cussion than any number of sermons. 
It is not only a tale but also a tract for 
the time. 

The Sixth Column is also peculiarly 
timely. I believe that it is Mr. Fleming’s 
best book since his glorious Brazilian 
Adventure. That was an amazingly 
skilful blend of undergraduate high 
spirits harnessed to a shrewd, pre- 
dominantly able account of strange 
happenings in South America. In 
1940 Mr. Fleming wrote The Flying 
Visit. In this not altogether successful 
fantasy he postulated the “ accidental 
arrival from the air upon British soil 
of the German Fiihrer.” Less than a 
year later Rudolph Hess made his 
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sensational appearance in Scotland, 
and it was rumoured among the 
humourless that Mr. Fleming had 
strange, prophetic powers. I hope 
that The Sixth Column has no seeds 
of prophecy in it because the author’s 
comments on _ the contemporary 
scene are so uncommonly shrewd. 
So much is said here in this lively, 
amusing, and thought-provoking novel 
that it could only have been written 
by someone who knows a very great 
deal about human nature and who 
gives the impression that very few 
secrets, if any, of what is going on 
behind the scenes of international 
politics, are hidden from him. 

Sir Archibald Strume is an im- 
poverished baronet. During the war he 
had done some Intelligence work. 
When it ended he retired to a corner 
of his estate, near Henley, and there 
made a name for himself as J. Coverley 
Grendon, author of Hackforth of the 
Commandos and _ other powerful 
thrillers. Naturally Archie used a 
nom-de-plume. “In his world, though 
people had been known to lend a 
hand with regimental histories or com- 
pile monographs dealing with grouse 
disease, hound management or hill- 
farming, the writing of fiction, though 
not exactly discreditable, was more or 
less unheard of.” 

There is one passage that illustrates 
better than anything I have read the 
ostensible temper of the times in which 
we are living: 

“J. Coverley Grendon wrote: for 
an age of Little Men. A few years 
earlier the British had emerged with 
the status of heroes from a long and 
bitter war in which, but for their stub- 
bornness and daring, the greater part 
of mankind would have lost their 
liberties. For longer, and against 
greater odds, than any of their allies, 
the British had ranged the skies, the 
oceans and the continents to challenge 
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the King’s enemies, and at home they 
had stood up to dangers and depriva- 
tions which had made their endurance a 
byword among the nations. 

Of this interlude of greatness, all 
outward and some inward traces had 
been expunged with remarkable celerity. 
By processes which nobody really 
understood, the heroes, unarming, had 
converted themselves into mice—mild, 
well-regulated, apprehensive little 
creatures who scurried about in the 
commodious but perplexing bureau- 
cratic cage which other and more 
knowing mice had built for them. 
As mice go, they were reasonably well 
off; and many of them accepted 
mousehood gladly enough, for it in- 
volved no risks of any kind, and 
although enterprise was frustrated and 
indeed penalised, the lack of it was 
perfectly comme il faut. Yet even in 
these, and still more in the others who 
clung to an old-fashioned view of the 
relations between the individual and 
the State, the memory of the days 
when they had been something more 
than mice was still alive and strong; 
and it was probably to this more than 
to anything else that J. Coverley 
Grendon owed his popularity.” 

That is an apt appreciation. The 
strange story of Plan D, which is the 
theme of The Sixth Column, enables 
Mr. Fleming to enlarge upon it. He 
has collected some fearsome wild-fowl 
to make his points for him. There is, 
for example, Paul Osney, the eminent 
broadcaster, who, not having any 
obvious qualifications for doing so, 
wields an enormous influence in this 
country by means of wireless talks, 
books and articles. There is the usual 
gloomy Russian dramatist, the news- 


paper peer, the popular divine with his 
Peace Guild, and a formidable pub- 


licist, Dame Nesta Soulworthy. 


All these people play their parts in 
Plan D, or are made use of by the 
sinister forces working to bring ruin 
and destruction to this country. In 
the end the plot is defeated as it deserves 
to be, but before this happens Mr. 
Fleming has painted a picture of a 
civilisation, unstable, without respon- 
sible direction, drifting hither and 
thither and liable to be influenced by 
persons holding power without any 
proper idea or knowledge of how it 
should be used. The Sixth Column is 
excellent entertainment, and it is far 
more than that. 

Between them Mr. Fleming and Mr. 
Shute have given in thoroughly readable 
fiction a dual message of tremendous 
importance and urgency. Mr. Shute, 
in his convincing, matter-of-fact style, 
urges selflessness and religion as a 
remedy for the ills that afflict us. Mr. 
Fleming selects and exhibits with un- 
erring eye some of the prevailing pests 
that add to our difficulties to-day. 
The two writers have done their work. 
If only they succeed in rousing their 
readers from the present malaise 
something will have been accomplished. 

To-day so many things conspire to 
force upon us a negative attitude 
towards life. The true Faith, the larger 
simplicities are neglected, are in danger 
of being forgotten altogether. Without 
them we cannot return to our former 
greatness. Without them we, and with 
us the rest of the world, will sink 
into a mental servitude and life will 
become mere existence, without spirit 
and without soul. 

Eric GILLETT. 


RETURN TO REASON’ 


By VISCOUNT HAILSHAM 


rejoices to find an adversary write 

a book in the belief that it will 
provide material for his overthrow. 
The writing of a book is a brave 
adventure, more deserving of en- 
couragement than the taking of mean 
advantages. Moreover, the production 
by a Cabinet Minister, in the midst of 
all the cares and distractions of high 
office, of an ambitious work in the 
realm of political theory is in itself an 
act of valour not to be despised, even 
though at the end we may be disposed 
to say, like Dr. Johnson of the woman 
preacher: “It is like a dog walking on 
his hinder legs. It is not done well; but 
you are surprised to find it done at all.” 

Mr. Gordon Walker has chosen a 
noble theme, and, let it be said at 
once, he ranges himself on the side of 
the angels. The flight from freedom is 
a phenomenon which he recognises 
and deplores. Moreover, he attributes 
it to the right causes. The flight from 
freedom is not a mere product of 
economic or political forces, but a 
mental and moral disease springing 
from “an abandonment of morality, 
a denial of all standards of justice.” 
Mr. Gordon Walker, therefore, sets 
out to find the roots of this betrayal 
in political theory, to search out its 
historical origins, so that, having 
diagnosed its nature, he may prescribe 
a remedy for the malady. 

In the course of his pilgrimage, Mr. 
Gordon Walker makes a number of 
very welcome discoveries. One of the 
weaknesses of modern political thought 
is its denial of evil and original sin, 
its incurable belief in human _per- 
fectibility, its fantastic Utopianism 
oscillating between neurotic exalta- 
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tion and equally neurotic despair, 
accepting as its goal nothing less than 
the perfect society and frantically seek- 
ing that goal by means utterly divorced 
from morality. Mr. Gordon Walker 
sees that a more humble quest for a 
better society, pursued more honour- 
ably, would have yielded better, if still 
quite modest, results. Mr. Gordon 
Walker protests against the idolisa- 
tion of science and discovers that 
planning is the “ ordering of scarcity.” 
He recognises the undesirability of 
abolishing private profit, and announces 
that social security benefits must always 
be “below the minimum industrial 
wage.” Such admissions, coming from 
a Socialist Cabinet Minister, may 
almost be said to resemble the return 
of reason after long delirium. 

But Mr. Gordon Walker has set 
himself too hard a task. This is nothing 
less than to restate the whole basis of 
European philosophy—metaphysical, 
moral and political—from the point 
where, as he thinks, and reiterates 
almost ad nauseam, it took a wrong 
turning under the powerful influence 
of René Descartes. For this task it 
must be said quite plainly that Mr. 
Gordon Walker possesses neither the 
critical apparatus, the speculative 
ability, the philosophical equipment, 
nor even the command of language. 

The last deficiency cannot quite be 
passed over in silence. Words, after 
all, are the necessary tools of thought, 
and abstract thought, in. particular, 
demands tools of considerable pre- 
cision and fineness. It is not only 
that Mr. Gordon Walker’s vocabulary 
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is inaccurate (“‘ unrepetitive ” for “ not 
recurring,”  “indissoluble‘ conse- 
quence ”’ for ‘** necessary consequence’’), 
nor that he invents for his purpose a 
quite unnecessary and repulsive jargon 
of technical terms which cover a con- 
siderable equivocation of ideas. Con- 
fused writing is always the index, and 
sometimes also the cause, of muddled 
thinking. When, in order to state the 
opinion that intellectuals have missed 
their opportunities and shirked their 
responsibilities you have to write: 
“* They let go their hold upon the rudder 
of society that their intellectual and 
literary eminence had put into their 
hands”; or, when, in order to state 
the simple truth that it is quite impos- 
sible to produce laboratory conditions 
outside a laboratory, you find yourself 
writing: “ If it is impossible to predict 
the behaviour of a particular leaf it is 
incomparably more impossible [sic] 
to predict (still less control) by the 
methods of natural science, the beha- 
viour of one human being, leave alone 
the millions in a society”; when 
Locke’s opinions become “The 
Lockeian position,” and the opposition 
between liberty and authority is called, 
in defiance of all precise logical ter- 
minology, “‘ the dilemma of liberty”— 
then, alas, it is time to postpone 
philosophical exposition to other and 
more urgent disciplines. Words are 
fine things, but it is unreasonable to 
expect intelligible sentences to emerge 
by simply slapping them down on the 
paper and hoping for the best. More- 
over, inaccuracies in expression often 
lead to absurd over-simplification. It 
may be a splendid thing to show how 
Descartes’ philosophy inevitably ended 
in deism, and that diests normally 
do not believe in a personal devil, but 
it is still not a trifle ridiculous to con- 
clude the argument with such a state- 
ment as: “‘ Deism is medieval Catho- 
licism without Satan.” 


Mr. Gordon Walker’s thesis can be 
put somewhat crudely, but not, I 
think, more crudely than he puts it 
himself, as follows. Modern thought 
stems from Descartes. Descartes 
divided reality into res extensa and res 
cogitans. But this dualism is untenable, 
and Descartes’ intellectual descendants 
may be grouped conveniently into two 
opposing families; those who, like 
Locke, compromised the strict logic of 
the distinction by fitting individual men 
into a homogeneous society in a 
material world while asserting their 
individualism, and those who, like 
Hobbes, sacrificed the distinction 
to strict logic by merging human 
personality entirely with the material. 
The former are the fathers of all 
individualism; the latter of all totali- 
tarianism. But, says Mr. Gordon 
Walker, both are wrong, and wrong 
for the same reason, that the original 
division of reality into res extensa and 
res cogitans cannot be maintained. 
All thinkers after Descartes are lumped 
together and called ‘‘Cartesians” (never 
a very illuminating nor, I think, a very 
attractive word) and those who, like 
Marx, became determinist and totali- 
tarian, are lumped together as a sub- 
species and called ‘* Hobbesian,” not 
only a more unattractive word but 
possibly also an even more misleading 
description. The works of Hegel have 
made an impact on Mr. Gordon 
Walker, it is to be feared, only in so 
far as they can be described as poli- 
tically totalitarian; Kant is men- 
tioned only in passing as the author 
of one of “two of the great nation— 
forming literary works of Germany— 
Schiller’s Rauber and Kant’s Critique 
of Pure Reason.” The significance 
of Marx’s conception of the dialectic 
is something dismissed almost without 
notice. According to Mr. Gordon 
Walker, Marx is only a German 
Hobbes. 
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Grafted on this somewhat inadequate 
synopsis of European philosophy from 
Descartes to the present day is a more 
entertaining description of the material 
furniture of civilisation from the clock 
and the handkerchief onwards. The 
result is readable and even stimulating, 
but unconvincing and pretentious. The 
bibliography at the end, which is 
honest to the point of naiveté, betrays 
all too clearly the inadequacy of the 
sources. The premises are unsound; 
the train of reasoning is not cogent; 
yet, surprising as it may seem, some of 
the conclusions are not altogether 
unsatisfactory. 

For, at the end of all this mountain 
of labour, there emerges a small brown 
mouse, bearing the unmistakable if 
not altogether unlovable features of 
Mr. Clement Attlee. But it is a mouse 
gorgeously apparelled. For what 
emerges, despite its obvious similari- 


ties to Britain after seven years of © 


Socialist rule, is nothing less than the 
“ Better Society ” bringing in its train 
the “‘ New State,” dispensing “‘ a wider 
concept of sin, immorality and crime.” 
This New State or Better Society is 
unique in that, alone among modern 
bodies politic, it escapes the horns of 
the “ dilemma of liberty,” and begins 
anew at the place where Descartes 
unfortunately took the wrong turning, 
and even, I fancy, earlier still—earlier, 
for example, than St. Thomas Aquinas, 
for “ Cartesianism ”’ itself “‘ can claim 
to be the logical application of the 
essential elements in Thomism to the 
exclusion of the rest.” 

It is, however, comforting to reflect 
that, if this is the better society for 
which men strive, it is at least unlikely, 
according to Mr. Gordon Walker, to 
get much worse. He is content, on the 
whole, with things as they are. Social 
security, planning, full employment and 
a limited measure of nationalisation 
are enough. There are inherent limita- 
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tions in the nature of the “ Better 
Society ” or the “ New State” which 
make it undesirable to go any further. 
The root of the matter is already in us, 
even though, as Mr. Gordon Walker 
modestly admits, “it would be more 
apt to describe a planned economy as 
one of planned scarcities than as one 
of planned plenty.” 

If Mr. Gordon Walker had simply 
put forward this somewhat limited 
version of the society which is to save 
the world from “ mortal crisis” as a 
modest compromise between the 
extremes of totalitarianism and /aisser 
faire, there would be little more to say, 
except that if we find it somewhat 
drab, it is, at least, not very horrifying. 
The familiar freedoms are there, free- 
dom of religion, of speech and thought, 
of organisation, and freedom from 
want, together with one or two less 
familiar and possibly less conven- 
tional emblems, such as the “ un- 
ashamed expression of man’s sexuality,” 
rather quaintly put on a par with, 
and mentioned before, the freedom for 
the manifestation of his spiritual - 
beliefs. Despite a certain waywardness, 
Mr. Gordon Walker is truly on the 
side of the angels. But what is strange 
is that he steadfastly refuses to recog- 
nise in his new society a pragmatic 
compromise between diverse elements, 
the better for being moderate, the 
wiser for declining a false dilemma, a 
mixed order of society in which, like 
most others, liberty and authority 
each have a limited sphere. Instead, he 
rejects the obvious idea that he stands 
about half-way, and a little uncertainly, 
but not altogether ignobly, between 
left and right, and claims that he has 
restated a political position in terms 
of a philosophy standing outside and 
above the traditional currents of 
Western European thought. This 
claim is absurd. But while Mr. Gordon 
Walker’s mystery tour never goes very 
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far afield, and brings us back to just 
where we started, we have had quite a 
good time on the way. 

HAILSHAM. 


AMONG THE EVANGELICALS 


WILLIAM Cowper. Norman Nicholson. 
Lehmann. 10s. 6d. 


UGUSTINE BIRRELL in _his 

wonted way declared that in seeking 
to form a fair estimate of Cowper one 
should largely set aside his madness; 
and although Mr. Nicholson does not 
neglect that subject he certainly does not 
allow it to obscure his study of Cowper 
as, in Birrell’s words, “‘ the man he natur- 
ally was,” and the man who was drawn 
into poetry by the Evangelical revival. 
For that development is among the big 
topics of an essay with a biographical 
admixture, in which Cowper’s times are 
discussed as spiritedly as the poet and his 
writings; and ghosts of old Evangelicals 
might rejoice at its appearance. Perhaps 
in life they resented Hayley’s Life of 
Cowper because it did not contain his 
letters to some of their persuasion, and 
eminent in their world, like the Reverend 
John Newton. 

But Mr. Nicholson has a sympathy 
with them and a view of their qualities 
and realities. He asks how it was that 
Cowper of all people could become the 
poet of the many, and answers that “ it 
was because, through the Evangelical 
Revival, he was able to join in a great 
movement of popular thought ”—a move- 
ment which had its share in every humani- 
tarian cause. This is a judgment founded 
in the Olney Hymns, wherein Cowper 
and Newton “ sang together ”’; probably 
many who now read something by and 
about Cowper overlook those poems 
even if they have just been hearing one or 
other of them in their use as beloved 
hymns. Cowper had written verses before, 
but in these he opened out. “ The Moral 
Satires ’” followed, still of an Evangelical 
interest. 


Then—so Mr. Nicholson traces the 


history of the poet—awakened genius 
could advance with, or into, “the 
_ Romantic Movement as a whole.” The 
literary world would not have given 
Cowper its suffrages for the leadership in 
contemporary poetry on the strength 
of the Olney Hymns, published in 1779, 
but The Task issued in 1785, was the 
welcome general occasion. ‘“ What 
Annette was to Wordsworth, the Revival 
was to Cowper,” and Annette did not 
continue to be the theme, but had intensi- 
fied the sensibility and enquiry of the 
poet. Mr. Nicholson describes The Task 
in passing as “‘ a conversion recorded, a 
correspondence preserved.” 

It has been mentioned that the essayist 
willingly considers 18th-century matters 
by themselves in order to illustrate the 
case of Cowper, and the Olney Hymns 
give him a good chance to do this. He is 
a critic of unusual strength and zest, who 
needs no sesquipedalian terms in order to 
comment newly and strikingly on what 
poems contain; and so he is capital on 
the elements. of triumphant hymn-writing, 
as in Isaac Watts, Charles Wesley and not 
only Cowper but Newton too. His 
remarks on a single verb in the line 
** When I survey the wondrous cross” or 
the first adjective in “‘ Solid joys and lasting 
treasure ”’ distinguish him; but then he isa 
poet, and prefers graphic utterance to 
formal. In praise of Cowper’s lines about 
the lonely little farm-boy in the dewy 
daybreak, playing with his toys won from 
nature, Mr. Nicholson characteristically 
writes, ‘““ Cowper jumps from the doorstep, 
leaps across the lawn, and tears a hole in 
the hedge to see the field beyond it for 
perhaps the first time in his life.” While 
he takes trouble, as a friend of the author, 
over Cowper’s Homer, and recommends 
his Odyssey for all its ordinariness, 
he refers to that business in Cowper’s 
literary career as “the Assuan dam of 
translation.” 

Mr. Nicholson’s bibliography of Cowper 
at the end is slender, and Southey is not 
in it; his book indeed is not an attempt to 
supply a comprehensive work of informa- 
tion. It is to some extent a conversational 
personal response to the subject, an 
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unassuming choice of the various pos- 
sibilities in it. Sometimes this means 
rejection: “‘ I can scarcely raise a grin at 
the antics of the miserable linen-draper ”’— 
so there goes John Gilpin, and his even 
more unfortunate horse. The poetic 
critic selects beautifully, as one would 
expect, from the poems of serious inten- 
tion, and reminds us of or displays to us 
things not to be left to the top shelf, such 
as the lines on the appearance of Christ 
to the disciples on the road to Emmaus. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


UNDERTONES OF REVOLUTION 


THE AGE OF CHARLES I. 
Spottiswoode. 21s. 


Eyre and 


HE reign of Charles I continues to 

exert its attraction upon all manner of 
historians. For anyone with a case to 
make or a trim set of prejudices to air, 
this period is above all the favourite 
stamping-ground. It is as well trampled 
by amateur as by professional historians: 
Miss C. V. Wedgwood, Mr. Maurice 
Ashley and Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson, 
the best known of the amateurs, regularly 
open fire in support of one side or the 
other, the King or Parliament, in the 
traditional fashion. Meanwhile, in the 
universities, the younger school of 17th- 
century professional historians have for 
the most part entirely emancipated them- 
selves from these partisan notions, and 
prefer to assume that both sides were 
little more than the slaves of their financial 
interests. 

Archbishop David Mathew approaches 
the tournament with more circumspec- 
tion than either of these groups. He has 
already won his spurs elsewhere as a 
refined historical commentator, and his 
present book will be followed by a further 
volume on the genesis of the Civil War. 

His object is to describe English life dur- 
ing the period roughly between the death of 
Buckingham in 1628 and thesetting up of the 
Royal standard at Nottingham in August, 
1642, when the Civil War began. He 
divides his book into various sections 
(bearing little necessary relation to one 
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another): the King and Queen, Primate 
and Suffragans, the Puritan element, the 
Catholic minority, the scientists, and so 
on. Dr. Mathew does not limit himself to 
the field of the mere social historian: 
he writes of individuals as well as. groups, 
and indeed some of his best passages are 
those dealing with such old favourites as 
Laud, Strafford, Henrietta Maria and 
Charles. But he is also intimately 
acquainted with other contemporary 
sources much less regularly consulted 
than Laud’s Works, and his learning 
allows him to quote frequently from 
household expense lists, account books, 
lists of library books, or private letters, he 
sometimes produces a really illuminating 
quotation. 

Thus he builds up a portrait of the age. 
Its main characteristic, for Dr. Mathew, is, 
in spite of the imminence of war, its 
“strange tranquillity.” He continually 
remarks on it: “these peaceful years,” 
he writes; or, “curiously enough, in 
these years, life in the countryside was 
more peaceful than it had been for 
generations.”” Dr. Mathew might have 
pointed out that he shares this view of the 
times with contemporary royalists. 
Strafford would have agreed with him: 
“The people are in great quietness, and 
if I am not much mistaken, well satisfied 
with His Majesty’s gracious government 
and protection.” With equal com- 
placency, Sir Henry Wotton observed: 
“We know not what a rebel. is, nor 
treason. The names themselves are 
antiquated with the things.” Reading 
Dr. Mathew’s ordered survey the reader 
is gradually lulled into the same sense of 
security. “There sat the Bishops in 
their wide, lawn sleeves,’ ‘“‘ the sober 
country wives sat at home with simples 
and receipt books,” “ the quiet life of the 
universities °°—after such placidity, the 
reader is almost surprised to come upon 
a section at the end of the book which 
describes how the seeds of the civil war 
were, at the same time, germinating. 

This is perhaps the main defect of the 
book. It describes Caroline society on 
the eve of its dissolution, yet it does not 
explain, except incidentally, why it was 
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to dissolve. Dr. Mathew runs into the 
old snag that ensnares all social historians, 
or those who are near to them in method. 
Social history with the politics left out 
does not make sense, however agreeable 
it may be to read. If Dr. Mathew wishes 
to be taken seriously as an historian he 
must perform the historian’s main func- 
tion: explain why things happened. Nor 
can a later book remedy the fault in this 
one. The historian has the privilege of 
hindsight: he can see the whole story and 
should therefore be able to explain it 
better than contemporaries. Dr. Mathew 
makes too little use of this privilege: he 
writes as if, like Strafford, he were un- 
aware of the coming explosion. Nor 
does his style help to clarify his conclu- 
sions. At its best, it is a delight—bland, 
archiepiscopal, meticulous. At its worst, 
it is almost incomprehensible. 

Yet it is pleasant to read a book on 
this period which is so tolerant, so dis- 
interested. It is only very occasionally 
that the reader hears, in the far distance, 
the muted tap-tap, tap-tap of Dr. Mathew’s 
Roman Catholic drum. 


MICHAEL DAVIE. 


MORE MATTER, LESS ART 


THE AGE OF LONGING. By Arthur 
Koestler. Collins. 12s. 6d. 


HIS is a didactic novel which the pub- 

lishers describe as the most ambitious 
of Koestler’s books, meaning perhaps that 
init his teaching and his art are more closely 
interwoven than in his previous novels. 
Yet for all that, in fact because of it all, the 
bookisa failure, though an interesting one. 
Set in a curious twilight world, Parisian 
and contemporary yet far-away, the charac- 
ters move in front of the reader like sha- 
dows behind a screen. a screen of hopeless- 
ness and scepticism placed between him 
and them; this device makes it possible to 
observe them with very great clarity, but 
it robs them of the novelist’s flesh and 
blood. There is one exception to this— 
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Leontiev, the Soviet writer, who deserts 
the cause to write “ the one honest book 
of his life,”’ only to find that the wells have 
dried up. The chapter which describes his 
work as a cabaret turn in an intellectual 
night club is the best in the book. The 
two main characters, the Communist cul- 
tural agent and his “upper class” 
American ex-Catholic mistress, never come 
to life in the same way, and one is left 
completely unconvinced that it is because 
of “ her almost obscene craving for faith ” 
that she yields to him, yet this is a vital 
point in the tale. 

The other performers are drawn even 
less in the round; one listens to their trios, 
quartets and ensembles, and sometimes 
one learns, but even in a novel it is all 
very academic, very anemic and far-away; 
one longs for a voice from the streets 
to break into these dialectic salons. Much 
more convincing are the straight descrip- 
tions of the early lives of Nikitin and 
Hydie, his ‘as an orthodox Communist 
schoolboy, and hers at a Convent school. 
‘There is, too, a Communist rally brilliantly. 
observed and reported; one is reminded 
that Koestler was trained as a journalist. 

But, if we are not convinced by Koestler 
the novelist, we are not, therefore, excused 
attention to Koestler the teacher, however 
unpalatable his doctrine may be. The im- 
plication of the book, expressed or implied 
by all his characters, whatever stage their 
political persuasions have reached, is that 
Western civilisation is doomed to fall 
before the historically determined advance 
of that of the East. Now, we may think 
that this half-loaf determinism is granting 
too much to the Marxism we reject, or 
we may think, with Mr. F. A. Simpson in 
his Last Sermon, that history has another 
lesson to teach: ‘‘ Time and again before 
now has the flood of Asiatic barbarism 
threatened to submerge the civilization of 
Europe; from the days when its very 
cradle was saved at Marathon and Salamis, 
to the times when twice the Turk laid vain 
seige to Vienna. And always, when all 
seemed lost, the tide was turned... .” 
However that may be, the perusal of the 
possibility of such a calamity cannot be 
harmful, and in the course of the process 
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Koestler has some shrewd observations to 
make. Foremost among these is the way 
in which throughout the book he juxta- 
poses the Communist and Roman Catholic 
systems. The attraction, we are told, of 
Nikitin for the convent-bred Hydie, who 
has lost her faith, is his certainty which fits 
everything he sees and does into a pattern, 
while even her successor in his flat asks, 
referring to convent life, “Is it very 
difficult? ’’ “‘ Difficult,” is the reply, ““ No 
. .. Not if you believe in it.” Again, 
Father Millet defends with understanding 
the Communist treatment of an unortho- 
dox sect against the attacks of the renegade 
Leontiev. In these and other passages, 
Koestler underlines the fact, which still 
surprises some people, that the distance of 
the jump from Communism to Roman 
Catholicism is not great, though the chasm 
between them may be very deep. Often it 
is important to a man, not that the 
answers he receives are different, but that 
the questions he asks are the same. 

This the book implies, and it is true, but 
another of its implications is as certainly 
not true. All the ex-Communist intel- 
lectuals who are paraded before us twist 
and turn in a long agony of helplessness 
and hopelessness. There is, it is suggested, 
no alternative but one of the two systems 
outlined, or a sterile agnostic liberalism; 
for those who change their questions there 
isno hope. Here we are reminded that the 
mise en scéne of the book is France and not 
England, where clericalism, and its atten- 
dant counterpart, anti-clericalism, have 
never become deeply entrenched, and 
where the Church has never pronounced 
dogmatically against all the “ isms,”’ except 
her own, thus driving them into “ex 
officio”’ atheism. For the intellectual 
picture to be convincing to an Englishman 
much of the black and white in the book 
would need to be repainted in chiaroscuro. 
We are often told, these days, that faith 
must be met by faith, and this is true, but 
it does not necessitate a headlong flight 
into faith; there are still some people, like 
the great liberals of the last generations, 
Huxley, Forster, and others, to whom 
agnosticism on some matters is a matter of 
faith—only more and more they are to be 
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found inside, rather than outside, the 
Church. 


BARRY TILL. 


COULD WE HAVE WON ? 


ELusIve Victory. E. W. Swanton. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


HE recent Test Matches in Australia, 

dull and mediocre of technique and 
almost devoid of personal style, have 
produced a spate of books, most of them, 
naturally enough, ephemeral and super- 
fluous. It needed a prose of some dis- 
tinction to write of Trumper, Hobbs, 
Woolley, and Hammond. Of all these pub- 
lications, so far as I have tried to cope 
with them, Mr. Swanton’s is easily the 
best. Mr. Swanton, a playing-cricketer, 
addresses himself mainly to those who 
know the technical clues; but he never 
uses jargon above the head of the layman, 
and he certainly does not—unlike at least 
one of his Press Box colleagues—seem to 
see more and understand more about 
an “in-swinger” than the unfortunate 
batsman who is expected to deal with the 
new ball. Pungency is lent to Mr. 
Swanton’s day-by-day narrative by an 
enthusiasm that is not afraid to run 
occasionally to prejudice. ‘‘ But there! ” 
he writes in a certain apologetic passage: 
“my heart was with a team striving 
against divers misfortunes to end a losing 
sequence. Very likely I wasn’t always 
seeing straight myself.” 

I wish I could share his satisfying senti- 
ments about England’s victory in the 
fifth Test Match, played at Melbourne. 
“As England’s captain observed,” writes 
Mr. Swanton, “it would have been 
nicer if this had been the match that had 
decided the Ashes.”” And on the face of it, 
the decision might have favoured England 
in no half-hearted fashion. As far as it is 
possible to make any sort of safe deduc- 
tion in cricket, we should have won at 
Brisbane had England batted first. We 
lost at Melbourne, in the second Test 


Could We Have Won? 


Match, by a mere 28 runs. The nicest 
slip ’twixt cup and lip! But I still have 
“ma doots.” The victory at Melbourne 
was achieved in a mysterious way. After 
we had dismissed Australia for 217 in 
’ their first innings, our batting once again 
broke down, and eight wickets were lost 
for 236.. At one period England’s score 
stood impressively at 200 for two. Then 
Lindwall and Miller let loose the most 
fearsome barrage of fast bowling wit- 
nessed by anybody for years. Next day, 
in a surprisingly calm sea, England’s 
tenth wicket, one end defended by Tat- 
tersall, added 74, a gallant rally during 
which Simpson drove and hooked bril- 
liantly, sending the ball racing to so many 
parts of the outfield that Lindwall him- 
self was observed to be running about 
there. Tattersall received only a few balls, 
so judiciously did Simpson “ take ’”’ the 
bowling. But, I am still asking myself 
if England that morning, with only one 
wicket to fall and Simpson not out, had 
wanted 15 to win the rubber, would any 
of us have put a shilling on our chances, 
except as a quixotic gesture? Even as the 
victory turned out, England lost two 
wickets while struggling for 95 in 113 
minutes, and Hutton scored 60 of them. 
It was no doubt a famous victory, and 
terribly welcome; but I could not quite 
join the general rejoicings without a 
bitter taste in the mouth; for only a few 
weeks earlier, I had seen England, with 
victory in their reach, against an Austra- 
lian XI eager to settle the rubber’s issue 
and grasp the nettle—I had seen an Eng- 
land innings pathetically clinging to 


Hutton and falling to pieces mainly’ 


because of want of “ guts” as soon as 
Hutton got out. Mr. Swanton does not 
lose his head while rightly and generously 
applauding the grand work done by 
Brown, Hutton, Evans, Wright and 
Bedser. ‘“‘ The theme will be found con- 
stantly reiterated that but for ill-luck 
England would at least have come near to 
winning the rubber, and a fair case can 
be made for the contention. But if the 
affair is looked at in another light, we 
should have been mighty lucky to have 
won with one batsman, two bowlers, an 
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Volume IV of the great Life begun 
by the late Mr. J. L. Garvin. The 
first of the two concluding volumes, 
it covers the period 1901-1903, the 
years of Chamberlain’s supremacy 
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all-rounder, and a wicket-keeper.” 

Here is the source of Mr. Swanton’s 
appeal to us.. He is always trying, no 
matter what his affections may whisper to 
him, to see all round the event and to be 
fair. It is something, nowadays, for a 
cricket-writer to remember his manners 
and sense of humour while dealing with a 
Test Match. 

Elusive Victory contains many illustra- 
tions, some of them of doubtful merit, 
and at least one worth preserving—that of 
Compton and Hassett tossing for innings. 
The tour is described comprehensively, so 
that we may refer to the book not only to 
assure ourselves that Compton really did 
- score only 53 in eight Test Match innings 
(once not out), but that amongst the 
wickets taken by Statham during a brief 
but health-giving sojourn in a land of, 
good food and sunshine, was a batsman 
sporting the name of Talachino. 


NEVILLE CARDUS. 


Novels 


THE PAPER PALACE. Robert Harting. 
Chatto & Windus. 10s. 6d. 

A GAME FOR Empires. Pearl Frye. Gol- 
lancz. 12s. 6d. 

DAYLIGHT IN A DREAM. E. M. Butler. 
Hogarth Press. 1s. 6d. ; 

THE BRIGAND. Giuseppi Berto. Secker 
& Warburg. 9s. 6d. : 

THE DIVIDING STREAM. Francis King. 
Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

VILLAGE Story. Celia Buckmaster. 
Hogarth Press. 9s. 6d. 

WEST OF THE HILL. Gladys Hasty Carroll. 
Hale. 10s. 6d. 


HY did the newspaper Baron write 

an obituary, colourless at that, of a 
bourgeois Communist whom he detested ? 
And how did the Baron make the jump 
from journalist to proprietor? These 
questions, which intuitively he connects, 
editor Wensley sets the columnist-narrator 
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of The Paper Palace to answer. He relates 
his research in a breathless style, a cis- 
Atlantic version of the “‘ tough’? Ameri- 
can, most effective except when it outpaces 
the progress of discovery. However, the 
toughness masks—witness the columnist’s 
dealings with the Communist’s red-headed 
ex-secretary-mistress—a vein of sentimen- 
tality, which in its turn whets the sardonic 
bitterness that informs the story. Sardonic 
rather than satirical is the epithet for this 
picture of a great newspaper office and the 
people in it, though doubtless its realism 
errs on the side of exaggeration. 

Does. A Game for Empires improve upon 
history? This novel, very faithful to truth 
in its factual details, tells the story of 
Nelson, from his appointment, after five 
years ashore in Norfolk, to command the 
Agamemnon, until the victory of the 
Nile. Where it departs from certainty into 
conjecture is in its conversations, its 
analyses .of emotion and character. It 
seems to me to do these well, if it is not 
always happy in its phraseology. (Why, 
for example, must its people “ grit ’’ their 
remarks, and how do they do it? This 
perhaps is no great matter. A graver 
fault is its failure to transport the reader 
to the sea and the ships. However, this 
book makes history easily palatable, with- 
out distorting it. Since it is concerned 
with a period when Nelson’s affections 
were in the doldrums, it avoids what might 
be controversial—though a novel of that 
extraordinary man without a love-story 
——! Let me confess that my reading of 
Pearl Frye sent me back to Carola Oman. 

I could have wished Daylight ina Dream 
longer than it is. Its framework is a sketch 
of a training-college and a middle-aged 
lecturer, whose correctness is a barrier be- 
tween her and her fellows. Its essence is 
her recollections, born of a dream, of the 
time which she spent in World War I as a 
driver in a women’s medical unit in Russia 


and Macedonia. The dream, a coinciden-- 


tal encounter with another member of the 
unit and the news of what happened to the 
rest of her war-time friends transform her 
views of her training-college companions 
and her relations with them. All this is 
sensitively related. But the Mace- 
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donian scene contains so many characters 
that some are less distinguishable to the 
reader than, evidently, they are to the 
author. I wish that she had given herself ~ 
more space to develop them. I shall re- 
read the book, hoping to convert my 
nodding acquaintances into friendships. 
To a poverty-stricken Calabrian village, 
where neglected estates encircle a peasan- 
try desperate for land, comes a taciturn 
stranger, a soldier intent on an act of 
vengeance. He captivates a young boy 
(who tells the story of The Brigand in 
retrospect). Less surprisingly he throws 
the village into turmoil, for he returns, 
after prison and escape, to stir up a 
peasant-revolt, and to kill, and to live and 
die a hunted outlaw. The story, tragic 
though warmed by affection, is very well 
told (and well translated by Angus David- 
son). The narrator’s character and frus- 
trated emotions are made to emerge, and 
carry conviction. The characterisation 
throughout is indeed good enough almost 
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to counterbalance the strangeness, to an 
English reader, of scene, people and hap- 
penings. 

A very different Italy is the scene of The 
Dividing Stream. We are in Florence, with 
American Max and his English wife Karen, 
with her mother and her step-children, 
with other English, attached and un- 
attached, and with two Italian street- 
urchins. We are concerned with the 
relations of these disunited people, each a 
victim of solitude in a crowd; and so 
shrewdly is the balance held that it is hard 
to say which figures are the pivot of this 
finely sensitive tale. Not only does 
Francis King write admirably, but he gets 
inside his creatures and takes his reader 
with him, bringing awareness of their 
characters and attitudes and of the effects 
of race, station and heredity upon them. 
The climax is the achievement, indeed the 
bestowal, of unity. 

In Village Story we meet a small group— 
surely not of types—and their mutual 
relations. Principally we follow the for- 
tunes of Mr. Noyce, scarcely as clever as 
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he feels, and we are meant to feel; of his 
wife, by no means the artist she would like 
to be; of Barbara, handsome but in- 
competent wife of a gentleman-farmer; 
and of Browning, a parvenu and (I think) 
pleasant solicitor. There are lesser charac- 
ters, including the Vicar, whom I liked best, 
and his high-born wife. There is observa- 
tion and humour and incident of many 
sorts, though never violently presented. 
Yet the book left me puzzled. I felt that 
the target was satire, but I found no arrow 
in the gold. If, however, I am to believe 
the blurb, the aim is less sophisticated— 
which puzzles me afresh. My conclusion 
is that the author has it in her to write not 
merely better, but unusually good novels. 
But would she please discard the trick of 
jumping, pointlessly, from the past tense 
to the historic present ? 

You may, and with more justice, call 
West of the Hill a village story, too. This 
longer study of a poor, isolated Maine 
community, a generation or two ago, 
plainly means its characters and scenes to 
be typical—though its central figures, 
Molly and Brad, are too good to be alto- 
gether palatable this side of the Atlantic. 
It is a tale of goodness and light, a triumph 
of charis over circumstance. I found its 
setting its most comfortable feature, and 
for this it deserves to be read, even by those 
who dislike saccharine. But it might with 
advantage be shorter. 

MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


T is pleasant to welcome Macbeth 

(Methuen, 12s. 6d.), the first volume 
in the revised edition of the ‘“ Arden” 
Shakespeare. I have always found the 
original books in this series by far the 
best for the study of the poet’s works. 
Now that some of the earlier volumes have 
become outmoded by critical investiga- 
tions and discoveries that followed their 
publication, it is good to find replacements 
on their way under the general editorship 
of Professor Una Ellis-Femor. 

The new Macbeth has been completely 
reset.. Mr. Kenneth Muir has made some 
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use of the notes of his predecessor, Henry 
Cunningham, and has added others and 
an introduction of his own. The old red 
binding has been replaced by a pale blue 
covering with gold lettering. It is effec- 
tive and elegant, but I wonder if it will 
prove to be as serviceable as the former 
covering. The “‘ Arden ” Shakespeare has 
to stand up to hard wear and much turn- 
ing of pages for reference. 


* * * 


Marcel Proust (Arthur Barker, 7s. 6d.), 
by Charlotte Haldane and Ronald Fir- 
bank (Arthur Barker, 6s.), by Jocelyn 
Brooke are short, perceptive studies of 
important authors and their work which 
should prove very useful indeed. Mrs. 
Haldane’s concise summary with com- 
ments of Proust’s masterpiece is a model of 
the short critical biography. Mr. Brooke 
brings the lightest of light touches to his 
study of a literary butterfly. 


* * * 


I always enjoy books that are roughly 
classified as “‘ Table Talk.”” Mr. Robert- 
son Davies, the editor of a Canadian 
newspaper, and still a young man, now 
presents The Table Talk of Samuel 
Marchbanks (Chatto & Windus, 10s. 6d.). 
In a Foreword Sir Norman Birkett re- 
marks that he has read it with unfeigned 
delight. It provides unfailing entertain- 
ment. Here is Marchbanks on a book by 
Winston Churchill: “‘ The man who writes 
for the eye only, generally writes badly; 
the man who writes to be heard will 
write with some eloquence, some regard 
for the music of words, and will reach 
nearer to his reader’s heart and mind.” 
Mr. Robertson Davies is of this persuasion. 
He is a most congenial chatterbox. 


* * * 


Of the many critics and historians of 
the cinema Mr. Roger Manvell can lay 
the surest claim to recognition as the 
soundest and sanest of them all. In 
A Seat at the Cinema (Evans, 12s. 6d.) he 
writes about the inner mysteries of film- 
ing and the people who make films. 
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He is also expansive about film apprecia- 
tion. He believes rightly that the film is 
more important than the cinema. This 
book shows how the industry of showing 
films has grown at an astonishing pace 
ever since moving pictures were first 
shown in public, and how the rapidly 
increasing demand for film entertainment 
has been organised to make the industry 
prosperous, mostly, of course, at the 
expense of the art. A valuable survey and 
a very readable one. 


* * * 

The fourth volume of The Journals of 
André Gide (Secker & Warburg, 35s.) 
covers the years from 1939 to 1949, a 
period when the author was in his 8th 
decade. “I heartily scorn,’ he wrote 
when he was 61, “that sort of wisdom 
which is attained only through cooling 
off or lassitude.”” There are no signs of 
either in this latest collection of his 
diaries, only a tireless interest in the 
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preoccupations of his own mind, the 
gradual decline of his physical powers, 
and the activities of those about him. 
You may like or dislike Gide, but you 
cannot ignore him. 


* * ; * 


There has been much writing and 
criticism about John Donne. Mr. J. B. 
Leishman has just written The Monarch 
of Wit: An Analytical and Comparative 
Study of the Poetry (Hutchinson, 16s.). 
The purpose of this book is to “ place 
Donne’s poetry in its proper context, 
and to enable readers to approach it 
without preconceptions of what ‘ meta- 
physical’ poetry is or ought to be.” 
Mr. Leishman brings considerable erudi- 


Financial 


tion and understanding to his task and his 


quotations have been well chosen. 


* * * 


Penguin Books continue to pursue their 
varied activities and the gain of the 
reading public is considerable. In “‘ The 
Penguin Modern Painters” the latest 
issue is Paintings from America. The 
reproductions are excellent, and there is a 
sound introductory essay by Mr. John 
Walker, Chief Curator of the National 
Gallery of Art at Washington. 

The latest “King Penguin” contains 
20 coloured plates from Ackermann’s 
Cambridge with an introduction by Mr. 
Reginald Ross Williamson. This little 
book is delightfully produced. E. G. 


BRITISH ASSETS IN CHINA 


By A. S. B. OLVER 


RITISH investments in China, apart 

from Government bonds, can be 
divided into three categories. The first 
and most important is commercial invest- 
ment, the second investment in transport 
and other public services and the third 
and smallest in industry. It is not pos- 
sible to give any exact figure for the value 
of these assets. An official estimate made 
in 1947 suggests that in 1941 British 
business investment in China, excluding 
ships, was worth some £124 million and 
that the capital represented by Chinese 
Government and railway bonds quoted 
in London amounted to a further £53 
million. These official estimates were 
probably on the small side and unofficial 
estimates have suggested larger figures, 
nor do they include the large British 
investment in Hong Kong. 

The reason for the difficulty in reaching 
exact estimates lies in the nature of the 
commercial interest. Much of the strength 
of the great British firms operating in 
China lay in their knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the area and in the reputation 
which they had built up for themselves 


over many years. These British firms, 
unlike those of many other countries with 
interests in China, focussed their whole 
activity on. the area and were therefore 
much more deeply embedded in the eco- 
nomic life of China than, for instance, 
American firms to whom business in 
China was merely a sideline. 

The centres of activity of these firms 
were Shanghai, which by the same cau- 
tious official estimates had a British invest- 
ment of some £107 million in 1941, and 
the various treaty ports and foreign 
concessions scattered up and down the 
coasts and rivers of China. By a treaty 
concluded with the Chinese Nationalist 
Government in 1943 Britain agreed to 
relinquish her rights in the international 
settlement at Shanghai and in the other 
‘treaty ports, and this action in itself, 
given the uncertain nature of Chinese 
politics, would probably have reduced the 
value of the British investments even 
without the civil war. 

The chaos into which China fell in the 
years after. 1945 so reduced Chinese 
foreign trade that in 1948 the foreign 
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trade of Hong Kong alone exceeded that 
of all China. This decline severely affected 
British interests. It was hoped that with 
the establishment by the Chinese Com- 
munists of a relatively uncorrupt and 
stable régime, British businesses might 
have an opportunity of playing once 
again an important part in Chinese trade. 
This hope, however, has not been fulfilled. 
At the beginning of 1950, in order to put 
a stop to the galloping inflation which 


. had existed in China for some years, the 


new régime adopted measures which very 
severely affected both foreign and Chinese 
business and, incidentally, caused con- 
siderable unemployment. 
During the first half of 1950 firms were 
able to do very little business—the 
Nationalist blockade was partly to blame 
—but were not permitted to dismiss their 
staffs. As a result British firms had to 
draw very heavily’on their sterling reserves 
in London without any hope of return. 
This situation does not appear to have 
troubled the régime, which seems to have 


argued that foreign firms had been taking 
large profits out of China for more than 
a century and that the Chinese now had 
a perfect right to squeeze them for all they 
were worth, even if this involved refusing 
foreign staff exit permits and so keeping 
them virtually as hostages for the payment 
of remittances from their London offices. 
By the beginning of June, 1950, this 
process had gone so far that even the 
richest and best established firms were 
drawing to the end of their reserves. 
An indication of the effect that this 
process had on the value of their shares 
is shown by the quotations on the Hong 
Kong stock market of the shares of the 
Ewo cotton mills, one of the more impor- 
tant British industrial investments in 
Shanghai. These stood at around 
HK $23 in May, 1948, and had dropped 
to HK $1.70in May, 1950. In May, 1951, 
they had risen slightly to $2.50. The com- 
pany, which made a profit of $2 million 
in 1948, made a loss of $500,000 in 1949. 

With the success of the anti-inflationary 
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measures the pressure on business in 
China was somewhat eased during the 
summer of 1950 and by the beginning of 
September the need for remittances had 
been greatly reduced. The reprieve, how- 
ever, appears only to be a temporary one 
and it seems very doubtful if in its present 
mood the Chinese Government will permit 
much return on the British investments in 
China or the recovery of any of the 
original capital. It was said, for instance, 
in the latter part of 1950 to be considering 
taking over public utilities in return for 
a payment, in Chinese currency, which 
would represent the original investment 
less depreciation—terms which can hardly 
be described as favourable—but since 
the development of the Korean war this 
attitude is thought to have hardened. 
The British utilities particularly concerned 
would be the Shanghai waterworks, gas 
company and tramway company. Nor 
does any return seem very likely under 
present conditions on pre-Communist 
Chinese Government and railway bonds, 
while the commercial concerns seem 
likely to be allowed, if not encouraged, 
to wither away as soon as the State 
trading organisations and purchasing mis- 
sions abroad have been sufficiently devel- 
oped to fill their place. 

The only British firm which has actually 


had its major assets requisitioned—if one 
excludes the Kailan Mining Administra- 
tion, a partnership between a British and 
a Chinese firm which, after being largely 
ruined, has had the British element in its 
management squeezed out—is the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company, a subsidiary of 
Shell. On April 29, 1951, the Chinese 
Prime Minister, General Chou En-lai, 
ordered the requisitioning of all its 
property in China except for its head and 
branch offices and sales agencies. The 
Company has large properties all over 
China in the form of petrol storage and 
distribution facilities. These are, of course, 
of little value to the Chinese Government 
without the petrol itself, this having now 
been largely cut off as a result of United 
Nations action, and the requisitioning 
seems to have been a direct reaction to 
the requisitioning in Hong Kong of a 
tanker, the Yung Hao, which had been 
in dispute. between the Nationalists and 
the Communists. The exclusion of the 
head and branch offices and the sales 
agencies in the area is a good example of 
the way in which business firms generally 
have been squeezed—the Company will 
presumably be expected to continue em- 
ploying the staffs of these offices at great 
cost though there is no work for them to 
do. A. S. B. OLver. 


RECORD REVIEW 


By ALEC ROBERTSON 


F a contemporary composer shows 

himself unable to write truly lyrical 
music in the slow movements of his large 
scale works then, however dramatic, 
brilliant, or witty, his other movements 
may be I regretfully by-pass him, since 
he will not have in him, for me, the heart 
of the matter. No such charge can be 
levelled against the American composer, 
Samuel Barber, now in his 41st year, who 
has endowed both his Violoncello con- 
certo, Op. 22, and his Second Symphony, 
Op. 19, with remarkably beautiful slow 
movements. His first movements also 
(particularly that of the Violoncello 
Concerto) are full of finely constructed 
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and interesting music, and it is only in the 
ever dangerous final movements that he 
falls short of complete success. In the 
Concerto Zara Nelsova is the excellent 
soloist (Decca LX 3048) and both in this 
work and in the Symphony (Decca 
LX 3050) Barber himself conducts the 
New Symphony Orchestra. The recording 
is adequate. I shall consider here another 
work which also contains a most expres- 
sive slow movement, some very moving 
pages at the end of the final movement, 
and a brilliant Scherzo. This is Arthur 
Bliss’s Second String Quartet in F minor 
(Decca LX 3038) magnificently played 
by the Griller String Quartet. Do not 
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RECORD REVIEW 


be put off by a disonant and sometimes 
ugly first movement, a carthasis that seems 
to have been necessary to the composer 
before he could achieve contemplation. 
This is a work of which we in this country 
can be proud. Good recording. 

It is impossible to believe that a blind 
and paralysed man dictated the exquisite 
A Song of Summer which Barbirolli has 
recorded with the Hallé Orchestra (H.M.V. 
DB 9609-10), but his amanuensis Eric 
Fenby has told us, in his book on Delius, 
that it was so. Here, indeed, is emotion 
recollected in enforced tranquillity, and 
here the sights and sounds of nature that 
Delius loved so well are vividly recreated. 
Barbirolli comes nearer to Beecham’s 
magic touch, in this performance, than 
ever before and the recording is quite 
adequate. Beecham himself gives us an 
astonishingly dramatic and exciting per- 
formance of Berlioz’s King Lear Overture, 
with the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra, 
which, apparently, frightened the engineers 
into under-recording it (H.M.V. DB 
9614-5). 


Stokowski is a very variable conductor 
and too apt, perhaps, to put polish before 
poetry; but his recording, with his own 
orchestra, of Sibelius’s First Symphony in 
E minor should be heard. It is too 
emphatic, too little romantic, but un- 
deniably rich and vivid, and well recorded 
(H.M.V. DB 21264-7). Sibelius’s only 
String Quartet, in D minor (Voces 
Intimae) has also been newly recorded, 
and is admirably played by the Griller 
String Quartet (Decca LXT 2575). Dinu 
Lipatti took infinite pains to make a 
recording of Myra Hess’s transcription of 
Bach’s chorale-movement known as Jesu 
Joy of Man’s Desiring that would satisfy 
him, and only accomplished this, after 
many attempts, shortly before his early 
death. The dance-like orchestral part is 
miraculously played but the vocal part 
(the chorale) séems just too heavy -in 
tone, and is not helped by the recording. 
But every record of this grand artist is 
treasurable,. and the Siciliana, on the 
reverse (from a flute sonata by Bach) is 
in every way perfect (Columbia LB 109). 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
GERALD MOORE _:.... 
HERBERT DOWNES - \i..; 


Geistliches Wiegenlied, Op. 91, No. 2 


DA 1933 
MOGENS WOLDIKE 
THE DANISH STATE BROADCASTING 
CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 in F Major 
—Bach - - - - - C€7848-9 
FURTWANGLER 


VIENNA PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Ballet Music No. 2 in G Major ; Entr’acte 
No.3 inBFlat Major (from ‘‘Rosamunde,”’ 
Op. 26)—Schubert - - DB21192 


New Records 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


She Hallmarh of Cuality 


RICHARD LEWIS 
MARIO BORRIELLO 
ERICH KUNZ 


and THE GLYNDEBOURNE FESTIVAL 
ORCHESTRA cond. by FRITZ BUSCH 
Lamia Dorabella ; E la fede delle femine; 
Una bella (Trio from Act | of ‘‘ Cosi fan 
tutte '’)—Mozart- - - DB2I115 


BORIS CHRISTOFF 


with THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 

cond. by ISSAY DOBROWEN 

Kontchak’s Aria, ‘‘ Prince Igor '’ —Act 2 
— Borodin - - - - DB21262 
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Perfect is also the word for Gieseking’s 
playing of the two books of Debussy’s 
Images (Columbia LX 1395-7) which I 
cannot imagine more beautifully or poetic- 
ally done. The piano tone on these 
discs is exceptionally good. 

Julius Patzak’s singing of Florestan’s 
prison aria from Act 2 of Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, accompanied by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under B6hm (Decca X 
489) is the most distinguished operatic 
record of the month, and would be notable 
in any month. Do not miss it. Another 
operatic record of music very very dif- 
ferent in character, and wholly enchanting, 
is that of the three trios that form the 
first scene of Mozart’s Cosi fan Tutte, 


splendidly sung by Richard Lewis, 
Erich Kunz, and Mario Boriello (H.M.V. 
DB 21115). It should immediately be 
added to the Glyndebourne collection. 
There is just room to recommend 
Stabile’s recording from Falstaff (the 
scene from Act 2 when Ford comes :in 
disguised) with Afro Poli, Guiseppe Nessi, 
and La Scala Theatre Orchestra under 
Erede (Telefunken GX 61009), which is 
alive in every bar, and Elizabeth Schwar- 
kopf’s beautiful singing of two familiar 
arias from Bohéme and Turandot 
(Mimi’s Farewell and Liu’s first song), 
accompanied by the Philharmonia 
Orchestra (Columbia LB 110). 
ALEC ROBERTSON. 


EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


© pty ocr ew SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the vGlerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 


SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. rly application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 
Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 


A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
aoalified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. Prospectus ~F spotcetion. 


66 BAKER STREET, W.1. 


DAVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.— 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services. entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


SCHOOLS 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED 


can give reliable advice (gratis) concerning 

SCHOOLS, TUT DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 

FINISHING SCHOOLS (at home and on the Continent), 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES. 

Publishers of “‘ Schools ” a a to ba ag and 
Girls’ Schools. Fully Illustrat 6s., Post Free; 
also “‘ Scholarships at Boys’ ey Schools ” (3s. 6d.) and 

“‘ Scholarships at Girls’ Schools ”’ (2s. 6d.). 
CLARENDON HOUSE, 11, CLIFFORD. ST., 
NEW BOND ST ET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Regent 2803. 


PARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185 Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


pe AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1-18 PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 1 
ees meen Edmunds, D.Mus. 


Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF CLASSES FREE. 


| 


-Advice given free of charge. 


SCHOOLS—continued. 


UPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
INDEPENDENT PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Recognised as Efficient by the Ministry of Education) 
Headmistress: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 
Preparation for General Certificate of Education at all its 
levels; also University and other Scholarships (many 
successes). Junior Department, Music and Art special 
features. Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine Playing Fields, Hard Courts, Swimming Pool, Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 
TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 


J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 


143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 


ACCOMMODATION 


ELECT Town and Country furnished Accommodation 
supplied and — The Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 
Street, S.W.1. ane 9940. 


NURSING HOMES 


BEACH House Nursing Home (Regd.), Kingsdown-on-Sea, 
Deal. Ideally situated with verandahs. Nerve, Medical 
Convalescent, Chronic patients invited to recuperate in 
maximum sunshine. Central heating. Beach Chalet. 
Apply Matron, Kingsdown, Deal. Tel. 251. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


JNVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. axims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street , London,W.1 .Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


For Com- 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. ’Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


BLISLAND, Bodmin.—Tregaddick Hotel and Country 
Club—beautifully situated overlooking woods, rivers and 
moorland. Sea 8 miles. 


RIGHTON.—Clarges Hotel. Facing sea. 80 rooms with 
H. & C., Tel., Radio. Good food, every comfort. Cocktail 
Bar. From 25/- daily, incl. all meals. Brochure. Tel.: 21877. 


RIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. Facing the sea but away 
from the traffic of the front. Passenger lift. Phone: 


BRIXHAM, South Devon.—Parkham Towers Hotel. Peace- 
ful elevated position within pleasant garden, good table, 
high standard of comfort and cleanliness. Brochure. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 
on” Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


OTSWOLDS.—Old Red Lion Hotel, Stow-on-the-Wold, 

Glos. (Tel. 66). Good cooking, well heated; garden; 
own poultry; bracing, very restful. Winter from 3 gns. 
Summer 5-6} gns. 


UBLIN.—Royal Hibernian. ’Phone: 74791 (4 lines) 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


HAWKHURST. Royal Oak Hotel. 18 bedrooms, H.& C. 

Electric fires all rooms, interior-sprung mattresses, 
excellent cuisine, billiard room (two tables), old world garden, 
garage for eight cars. "Phone: Hawkhurst 3209. 


HEATHFIELD, Sussex.—Brooklands Farm, Dallington. 
Comfortable living quarters; farm produce; log fires; 
c.h.w.; 60 acres; from 4} gns. weekly. Tel.: Rushlake 
Green 321. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, appealing to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms H. & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully-licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


HOVE: Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; recognised motoring centre; 
beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., R.A.C., 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 
International Hotel. Tel.16. 


LAUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 
summer months Easter to September 30th, our terms will 
be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
£6-0-0 per week. 


LEWES.—white Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94, 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘ Handotel.” 


LONDON, MAYFAIR.—Green Park Hotel. Regency Bar 

& Restaurant. Intimate atmosphere. Cuisine unexcelled. 
150 Rooms—Radio, Television, central heating, ’phone all 
rooms. Many suites with Bath or Shower Bath. Moderate 
terms. Brochure & Tariff ‘O’ from E. R. Bassett, General 
Manager. Tel.: MAYfair 7522. 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 
of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


MARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. *Phone: 2 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


EPTON, Midhurst, Sussex.i—Park House. A private 

Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good food, 
home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms. 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground, lovely downs 5 minutes’ walk. Children 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


ROSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 
Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. Convenient for visitors to 
> Ruthin Castle. H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


TEWKESBURY. Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 
Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington Hotel. Facing 
South and _ overlooking Common. Private Suites. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


ESTWARD HO! N. Devon.—The Dormy House Hotel. 

Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Take a 
holiday where you will find golf on your doorstep, seabathing 
within easy reach, good food, every modern comfort, including 
large games room and cocktail bar. Tel.: Northam 288. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. Finest position 
with lawns running down to Lake. Facing south-west. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 
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The welcome bustle of leaving moorings . . . and the settling into the fitful 
routine of a passage. The brassy glare of the sun . . . the infinite twinkling 
of the rippled sea. The ‘chunk, chunk’ of wavelets on the hull . . . and 
the baking stillness of a run before the wind. And for perfection one 
thing more— 
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